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LETTER TO A FARMER OF OHIO. 


Dear Str:—You ask me what are the prospects for the farmer. You 
are discouraged by the present low price of wheat, and desire to know 
if there is any remedy in prospect. If there is not, you are, as you say, 
disposed to sell your farm, and follow the example of your neighbours, in 
emigrating to California or Oregon. 

That such should be your state of feeling does not surprise me. You are 
disappointed in your sanguine calculations as to the results which were to 
follow the adoption of the system known in Manchester and Birmingham by 
the name of free trade, and which looks to compelling the farmers and 
planters of the world to sell all their products in one market, and to buy all 
their cloth and their iron in that same market, kept by the men who teach 
this British free trade. Twenty years since, as I well recollect, you had a 
strong belief in the advantage that must result to the farmer from bringing 
the loom and the anvil to take their natural places by the side of the plough 
and the harrow; but then, as you will well recollect, protection to the Ameri- 
ean farmer and labourer constituted a part of the Democratic creed, while 
old-fashioned Federalism repudiated the idea that spindles and looms might 
be as advantageous to a nation as wagons and ships. It was then no heresy 
to believe with JEFFERSON that the time had arrived when we must place the 
manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist; nor with MADISON, that it 
was not only constitutional but expedient to protect the farmer and the 
planter in their efforts to draw around them consumers of their products; nor 
with JACKSON, that it was greatly to the interest of farmers and planters that 
a larger portion of our population should be enabled to devote themselves to 
the production of iron and of ¢loth, and a smaller one be required to give 
themselves to the production of food and raw materials, thus bringing the 
consumer to the side of the producer. You then thought with ADAM Situ, 
that the natural place for the artisan was in the neighbourhood of the pro- 
ducer of the food and the wool; where both were cheap, and where he might 
have abundant supplies of food in exchange for the labour employed in con- 
verting the wool into cloth, and thus fitting it for cheap transportation to 
distant markets. In a piece of cloth, said Smith, there are many hundred- 
weights of food and wool; and a system which looked to compelling the 
farmer to export his products in their original forms he regarded as being 
‘a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind.” So you too 
regarded it, and therefore it was that you so fully agreed with Jackson that 
we had been “too long subject to the policy of British merchants,” and that 
the day had arrived when we should convert our food and the other raw 
materials that so much abound, into commodities that could be cheaply 
carried to any market of the world, instead of permitting ourselves to be com- 
pelled to perform all our trade with the world through the medium of the 
looms and the shops of England. Since that day, however, “a change has 
come over the face of the dream” of many of our politicians, and Manchester 
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free trade has taken the place of protection to the po rican farmer and 
labourer; the former being now regarded as highly democratic, and the latter 

little better than old-fashioned federalism ; and -yet, if we examine the 
records of the Hartford Convention, we shall find a “ph same admiration 


for ships and foreign trade, and the same dislike for all : tempis to limit 
the necessit y for de pe nding on distant markets, how manifeste l by the 
men of the modern democratic school. a S s change , and men change with 
them; and so it is with parties. The democracy of to-day stands on ground 


directly opposed to that on which stood the one of thirty years since. 

Strong as were your convictions that you and your brother farmers were 
to be benefited by protection, you were yet gre: atly dazzled by the idea of 
the total removal of restrictions on trade; and that you should have been so 
is not extraordinary, for there is cert: sinly s son acthing pleasant in the idea of 
universal peace and universal freedom of intercourse. At length came the 
repeal of the English corn-laws, regarded universally as a boon to the food- 
producers of the world, who were to inundate the English market with their 
products,and to have higher prices the greater the quantity they sent. Our 
own exports of “ breadstufis and provisions” were, as Mr. Walker so confi- 
dently assured us, to rival in amount those of cotton, “great even as those 
were destined to be under a system of low duties” on foreign fabrics. Our 
high duties had, he told us, closed the markets of Europe against our food, 
and to such an extent that nothing short of a famine could open them; but 
now, by freely admitting the manufactures of England and of “Europe, we 
were to be enabled to feed “the starving millions” of the eastern hemi- 
sphere, whose demands were to absorb the whole of the vast “surplus” for 
which we then needed a market; and the extent of that surplus was, we 
were assured, no less than four hundred millions of bushels. Absurd as 
such statements now appear, they were then put forth with the utmost 
gravity through the medium of Patent-Office Reports, which constituted, as 
we may suppose, the basis upon which rested the still more absurd calcula- 
tions issued from the Treasury in relation to the foreign trade, in accordance 
with which our exports of food, cotton, tobacco, &e. were to increase at the 
rate of almost fifty per cent. per annum, as follows :— 


In 1848 they were expected to reach........ $222,598, 350 
1849 a o sane 329,959,993 


1850 “ " - sesesese» 488,445,056 


In the present year they would be bound, agreeably to this estimate, to 
reach a thousand and fifty millions ; almost one- half of which would consist 
of breadstuffs and provisions. How far those anticipations have been real- 
ized will be seen by an examination of the following figures exhibiting the 
export of food:— 


In 1846-7.......... So006 covees $68,000,000 | In 1849-50... teenie antes e Mate 
BOOT 6 on coce scdceecceseoees 37,724,000 1850-51...... esevseceseee 21,948,000 


1848-9.....0.ccceceseeeeess 38,795,000 


Instead of increasing at the rate of fifty per cent. every year, it has declined 
to less than one-third of the amount at which it stood five years since, not- 
withstanding a growth of population amounting to at least four millions. 
Nor is this all. There is a portion of the world that we are bound, to a 
certain extent, to supply with food, and that trade has little, very little to do 
with the question of protection. For supplying Cuba and Brazil we have 
advantages resulting from proximity that enable us to compete advan- 
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tageously with all other paris of the world, and therefore it is that that trade 
continues so steady in amount as compared with that which we maintained 
with the “great grain-market of the world,’ in which we exchange raw 
products for manufactured ones, as is here shown :— 


Breadstuffs and Provisions 


Year. to Great Britain. To rest of the world. 
DO cain ictin sonivtnrivetensenn I citicheniannsev inital $18,186,000 
SPI eccnnrnte cenneetes stinenampeen a ae ee 15,096,000 
1849- 4 s enieen eehnee ennanene seneewen ke eee 14,100,000 
Fes chenatins diseansan chebepsnapes Se vasegrthareses. sestevare . 18,844,000 


The trade with Great Britain is an artificial one, and therefore it is that 
it is subject to so great variation. The other is a natural one, and therefore 
it is that it is so steady. 

The last year was one of remarkable failure in the erops of Central Europe, 
and famine prevailed there to an extent that was most deplorable, and yet 

“the starving millions’ were quite unable to buy from us, as is show y in 
the following statement of exports for the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year 1851-52, i in which are included all descriptions of food, the product of 


the grain-growing States, sent to the Continent :— 


NT as feet odl $83,944 | Indian corn...........s0+000 eee «00 910,660 
Butter and cheese...... Steictdces 425 | Rye-meal........ ecccsveccsevsceoes | A, 100 
BOC cn cescccies <édoce secctionnsccotts LEBOE.1 Bipe, ente, Be.....i. duoaddiebbanee 11,908 
aiocprensoaecenheccsa EGS FEE DOURROED cncr cogs ccc cnn enesin cases 33 
Bea nee orp neranesonnes ccc coccccece SOULE | ADDIES..0000 cccrceses covccsececscecs 193 

$187,673 


Recollect, I beg of you, that these are the total exports of food to France, 
which supplies us with millions upon millions of dollars’ worth of silks and 
other articles that could be made at home by people who would consume 
home-grown food—that they include those to Belgium and Germany, who 
inundate us with foreign wool and food in the form of cloth—those to 
Russia, in whose favour we have almost destroyed the growth of hemp in 
the West—and those to Spain, in whose favour we have so far reduced the 
production of lead, that the total exports of the West via New Orleans have 
fallen from 800,000 pigs in 1846, to less than 300,000 in the year just 
closed—and then answer for yourself what are the causes of the decline of 
wheat of which you now complain. Is it not clear, that if we raised our own 
wool, and made our own cloth, and grew our own hemp, and mined our own 
lead, that our cloth-makers, and he mp-growers, and lead-miners would be 
consumers of food, instead of being producers of it? If our policy tended now 
to make them so, “instead of tending, as it does, to drive our whole popula. 
tion into the raising of food, should we not thereby be carrying out the views 
you once so much admired when they came from the pen of General Jackson ? 
Compare this table, I pray you, with the magnificent promises of Mr. Walker 
—and then recollect that this is the demand upon us for the supply of the 
whole continent of Europe at a period of positive famine—after which deter- 
mine for yourself what are the prospects of the farmer for future years, when 
crops shall be abundant. The truth is, that there is really no foreign market 
for our food worthy of notice, except that natural one which consists in sup- 
plying countries whose climate unfits them for growing wheat or corn. Russia 
and Germany, Spain and Portugal, France and Italy have food to sell; and 
it would be as judicious to look to Pittsburgh or Mauch Chunk for a market 
for coal, as to any country in Continental Europe for a market for our food ; 
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and yet it is there that we find “ hoe starving millions’ : that Mr. Walker was 
to feed with our vast “surplus.’’ England is the only food-importing country 
of Europe to which we have any exports that can in the smallest degree affect 
prices; and you have seen how steadily and regularly the amount is declining, 
that of 1850-51 hi wing been only eight millions of dollars, whereas that of 
1848-49, long subsequent to the Irish famine, was about tw enty- -four millions 
The first three quarters of the last fiscal year give about $8,700,000, as the 
exports to her at a period of famine in some of the most important countries 
from which she has been accustomed to obtain supplies of food; and even this 
small amount of trade we should not have had but for the very low prices 
of wheat and of flour among ourselves during the past year. 

The former is now selling in New York ‘at about 90 cents a bushel, and 
the latter at about $4 a barrel, and yet there is no export: demand, nor can 
there be while American flour sells in England at from 18s. to 20s. ($4.32 
to $4.86) a barrel; and there is far more chance for a fall than for any 
permanent rise in Kuropean prices. What the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham and Manchester désire is cheap food, and to obtain it they have 
opened the markets of England to all the world at all times, the effect of 
which has been to reduce the price of wheat to 36s. or 40s. a quarter, or 
from 90 cents to $1 per bushel of 60 lbs.; and_now the landholders are 
everywhere exerting themselves to meet the reduction of prices by increasing 
their production, while the population is diminishing in actual quantity. 
Examine the 7'imes, the Economist, the Manchester Guardian, or almost any 
of the free-trade papers, and you will find accounts of extraordinary improve- 
ments in the modes of cultivation, by means of thorough drainage and the ap- 
plication of the most fertilizing manures. What is sought to be accomplished 
is a reduction in the price of food; and the 7imes newspaper now assures its 
readers, that so great have been ‘the improvements in the past five years, 
there need in future be but little anxiety felt in regard to the character 
of the seasons, the farmers of England having almost placed themselves out 
of the reach of danger from any such changes; and if this be the case, it is 
clear that you have but little to hope for in the future. The population of 
England has certainly ceased to increase, and as certainly she is rapidly im- 
proving her agriculture, so as to supply herself with food. Our population 
is increasing at the rate of a million a year, and we are driving the whole 
increase into agriculture, with a view to supply “the great food-market of 
the world ;” and if this course of operation do not lead to a general and great 
reduction in the price of food, it will be one of the most remarkable facts of 
modern times. 

One of the reasons for adopting the Manchester system of free trade was 
found in the fact that England had repealed her corn-laws, and yet that was pre- 
cisely the reason why we should more pertinaciously have insisted on pursuing 
a policy tending to make a market on the land for the products of the land. 
So long as the admission of grain into England was only occasional, and 
prices varied greatly from one year to another, our farmers were in the posi- 
tion of the speculator who has control of the telegraph. We had fast ships 
on the ocean, and railroads at home, and were always ready to avail ourselves 
of the changes that might take place; while the people of the Continent, 
always slow in their movements, were not. Now, however, the market is 
always open, and there is a steady stream of food pouring into England, and 
the fast ship or nation and the slow one are on a dead level with each other— 
Russia having every advantage that is enjoyed by ourselves. The conse- 
quence of this has been, that while prices have risen in Germany, Poland, 
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and Russia, they have fallen here, and while they are daily acquiring means 
for the making of roads, we are forced to go abroad to borrow them. Every 
day tends to put them more and more on a level with us, and tends to render 
it more and more impossible that we should supply any part of Europe with 
food, except at lower prices than we yet have seen. Low as they have been 
in the last year, our whole export to England since the first of September 
last, now nearly 12 months, is but about nine millions of bushels, as follows : 
Flour, 1,323,553 barrels; wheat, 2,474,543 bushels; corn, 1,442,052 bushels : 
and yet it is for such a market as this that we have exchanged the domestic 
one so rapidly increasing under the tariff of 1842. 

You will ask, ‘‘ What is the remedy for a state of things so very ruinous to 
the farmer?’ For an answer to this question, I would beg you to refer to 
the old-fashioned democracy of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, which 
taught, that if the farmer would prosper, he must bring the consumers to 
his side, and thus make a market on the land for its products. You will say, 
however, that our “surplus” is great, and that we must continue a food-ex- 
porting country; and yet it would require but a very little examination to 
satisfy you how great a fallacy is involved in such an assertion. The whole 
market of England has taken in the last year, almost one of famine in Ger- 
many, only nine millions of bushels; and if we estimate the average yield of 
labour at only 500 bushels of wheat or corn, the absorption by that market 
is equal to the product of 18,000 men. Now, in the last five years we have 
driven into agriculture at least a million of men, one-half of whom would 
have been better pleased to engage themselves in some other pursuit, as they 
would have done had our policy looked to the building of mills and furnaces, 
and the opening of mines instead of the closing of them. One hundred 
thousand men withdrawn from agriculture would have made a diminution in 
the number of producers far exceeding the number required for the produc- 
tion of our whole export of food to all parts of the world; and one hundred 
thousand added to the number of consumers would have made a demand 
fifty times greater than that which is furnished you by the whole people of 
the continent of Europe, who now furnish us with wool, hemp, lead, cloth, 
silks, and other commodities, to the annual extent of 50 millions of dollars 

Our export of farm produce to all the world does not amount to 14 per cent 
of the crop. Now, if we have already a market for 98} per cent., is it not 
clear, that if we adopted General Jackson’s idea, and allowed a larger portion 
of our population to go into other pursuits, we could speedily make a market 
for the remaining one and a half per cent., first by dimipishing the producers, 
and next by increasing the consumers and the power of consumption of all? 
Is it not clear even that we might readily make a market for food to such an 
extent as would make it profitable to import it from Canada for domestic 
consumption, and would not our domestic prices then be higher than those 
abroad by the whole cost of transportation? If you have any doubts of this, 
let me ask you to reflect on the following facts :—In 1842, we produced about 
200,000 tons of iron, not a ton of which could be made into railroad iron, 
for we had no machinery for the purpose. In 1846, we made, as stated by 
Secretary Walker, 850,000 tons, seventy or eighty thousand tons of which 
were converted into railroad bars. Now, if we value this additional 650,000 
tons, in its various forms of nails, axes, spikes, stoves, railroad bars, &c. Xc., 
at an average of $100 per ton, we have a value of sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars, to be given in exchange for food and clothing of the persons employed in 
building furnaces and mills, in opening mines and digging ore, in smelting 
the ore, and in the thousand operations required for bringing the iron inte 
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the forms revs. it for consumption. Again, in 1842 we converted into 
cloth 265,000 bales of cotton, and five years after the quantity had almost 

doubled, while the domestic consumption of wool had risen from 55 to 80 
millions of pounds, and the additional value given by labour to this addi- 
tional cotton and wool may safely be placed at thirty millions of dollars, all 
of which went to pay f for the “foo d and clothing and house-room of the 
labourers employed in the various operations connected with the manufacture, 
from the building of the mill and the construction of the engine to es 
finishing of the cloth. In 1842 we mined 1,100,000 tons of coal, worth at 
market from four to five millions of dollars; but in 1847 it had risen to 
three millions of tons, worth at market 12 millions; and every dollar of this 
vent, in one way or another, to the purchase of the fruits of the earth. 
Again, in 1842 the West sent to market 470,000 pigs of lead. In 1846 it 
had reached 800,000; and here we have an addition: .l market for food to the 
extent of the value of these 330,000 pigs. In 1841-2 Kentucky sent to 
market 1,211 bales of hemp. In 1846-7 it had reached 60,000 bales. 
Now it is quite clear that the people who made this iron and cloth, and those 
who mined this coal, and mined and smelted this lead, and raised this hemp, 
would have been compelled to raise food for themselves and for sale, if they 
could not have employed themselves in mills and furnaces, mines and hemp- 
fields; and equally clear is it that they furnished a market greater than that 
which had existed in 1842 for the products of the earth, to the extent of at 
least one hundred millions of dollars, or four times more than We now export 
to all the world. 

At the date of the passage of the tariff of 1842 we made little iron or 
cloth. Mills and furnaces were everywhere closed; the making of roads was 
suspended ; banks, corporations, and States were ban ‘krupt ; and the general 
governme nt was seeking in yain to obtain in London, Paris, or Amsterdam, 
a loan of a few mi ‘lions to defray our expenses in a pertod of profound 
peace. We had closed the mills and the furnaces in the hope to obtain a 
market abroad, and the sort of market we did obtain may be seen from the 
following statement of our export of the products of the grain-growing States 
for 1841-2 — 


Exports of Quantity. Value. 
Beef and pork, tons........ jiladdbedtin ddbiile bibtidnddeda 51,953 $3,842,041 
Butter and cheese, toms......csccerceeceseeeces enone 2,250 388,185 
a a oe sadeenate sanoumenededane 817,958 916,616 
Flour, barrels....: ELLIE, PELLET EIEN TILE 1,238,602 7,375,: 356 
II nds canton idblahase coucipamhouvaceserene 600,308 345,150 
Corn-meal, Mabe Ni a. &. sadlid..dcaedaal 209,199 617,817 
Rye-meal, barrels.......... Scovedétpeoeh codecs éésveeeds 34,190 124,396 
Horses, mules, biscuits, &.........06 eee cee eee ceeeee 954,474 





$14,565,037 


Recollect, 1 pray you, that this was the market afforded by al/ the world 
for the food produe ed in the six New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylv: ania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ke tue ky, Ohio, Indiana, Mli- 
nois, Michigan, and Mis souri—eighteen i in all; so that the foreign market, 
under a system of merely revenue duties, amounted to 800,000 dollars per 
State, or about seventy-five cents per head. Five years aft: ‘rward, under 
the tariff of 1842, we had created a domestic market for food amounting to 
not less than one hundred millions of dollars, and yet we exported almost 
twice as much, as is here shown :— 
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1845-6. 

Export of Quantity. Valuo. 
ELL OEE RR $6,858,092 
Butter and cheese, toms... ...... ces ceessecee cen ces ces 6,050 1,063,087 
Week: eG ois si in dskentdcd dd Seem bccieactiscrcnece ] nee 5 1,681,975 
Ee are. | 476 11,668,669 
Clorm, Dmahelas ...00.00c ces ccc cep coe ccncccces concer cseese ge. On 1,186,663 
FOREN, BERTON, 000 c00.000 ccc ccs cco ncnncesee novescces 298,790 945,081 
Reye-iGal, BAYT... 6.0.00000 sccccecccccnccscoesce soeses 38,530 188,110 
Horses, mules, biscuit, KC... ......00+ +0. bés cases eves 1,556,781 





& ¢ rd > - 
$24,598,458 


Recollect, if you please, that up to this date there had been no sign of 
potato-rot, no sign of Irish famine, and then remark that the export had in- 
creased seventy per cent., and this, too, under a system of protection that 
was, as we were ‘told, to destroy our commerce with the world. In the face 
of crops unexampled in the history of the country, pork and beef had risen 
from $74 to $89 per ton: butter and cheese had trebled in quantity, and 

risen in price from $172 to $175; corn had risen from fifty-seven and a half 
to sixty-four cents, and corn-meal from $3 to $3.20; while wheat, which had 
almost doubled in quantity in this brief period, fell from $1.12 to $1.04; 
and flour from $6 to $5.09. 

As yet, however, the country was but beginning to recover from the cala- 
mities of the period of 1841-2. It had required ¢ along period to get into 
operation the old mills, furnaces, and mines, closed in 1842, and still more 
time was needed to bring about the state of things required to promote the 
building or opening of new ones; and if we desired to ascertain the real 
effect of the tariff of 1842, we should seek it in 1847, or even 1848, for up 
to this latter year the tariff of 1846 remained almost entirely inoperative. 

Side by side with the last year of the tariff of 1842, I now place the last 
year of the tariff of 1846, under which the demand for food to “feed the 
hungry” of Europe was to rise to hundreds of millions of dollars, with great 
augmentation of prices :— 





1845-6, 1850-51. 
Export of Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 

Beef and pork, tons....... poppante 71,500 $6,358,092 63,350 $6,057,973 
sutter and cheese, tons......... 6,050 1,063, 087 9,627 1,124,652 
Whaat, WasOE sei .00 scccccees cecace ! ,613,795 1,681,' 975 1,026,725 1,025,732 
Diether, DawLGLS svc ete sdices covddecesd, 289,476 11,668,669 2,202,335 10,524,331 
OFN, DUSHEIS........ccccee cevecvees $26,005 , 186,663 8,426 .762.545 

Corn, bushel 1,826,06 1,186,663 ,426,811 1,762,549 
Corn-meal, barrels ........6. se 298,790 045,081 203,622 622,886 
Rye-meal, barrels.. seen eneees ons 38,530 138,110 44,152 120,670 
Horses, mules, biscuit, &c...... 1,556,781 728 | 396 
24,598,458 $21,967,189 


Beef and pork here have decreased in said, with a trivial increase of 
price ; butter and cheese have increased sixty per cent. in quantity, while the 
total value has grown six per cent. ; wheat has diminished in both quantity 
and price ; flour has fallen off in quantity, and price has fallen to $4.75. The 
yet more valuable articles of export have dec lined more than one-half; ; while 
corn—the corn that should have been manufactured into pork—has almost 
loubled, with large diminution of price ; and this has happened under a sys- 
tem that was to give us a demand for food to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Recollect now, if you please, that from 1842 to 1847 we quadrupled our 
domestic production of iron, trebled that of coal, doubled that of cotton 
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cloth, and added at least one-half to that of woollen cloth, to say nothing of 
vast increase in the production of wool, hemp, lead, and the thousand other 
commodities that before we had imported, and then remark that although we 
had then made a domestic market amounting to more than a hundred millions 
of dollars, we exported in 1845-6 about twice as much food as we had done 
in 1841-2, when our mills and furnaces were closed. Next I would beg 
you to remark, that for the last four years we have built neither furnaces 
nor mills, but that we have closed hundreds of old ones; and that a large 
proportion of them has been sold out by the sheriff, a specimen of whose 
operations for the present year is given in the following paragraph, which 
meets my eye while engaged in writing this letter :— 

Free TrapE In PENNsYLVANIA.—The Clarion County Register advertises seven 
columns of sheriff’s sales again. Among the properties to be sold under the hammer 
will be nine iron-furnaces, with furnace property, making in all about twenty-three 
furnaces sold in that county by the sheriff within a year. The whole industry of 
Clarion county is affected by these disasters, as is shown by the fact that nearly all 
the rest of the property to be sold at this sheriff’s sale which is advertised in the 
Register consists of grist-mills, saw-mills, and fulling and other mills. 


We have reduced the production of iron to less than half a million of tons, 
and the consumption of cotton and of wool has greatly fallen off, while the 
lead received at New Orleans has fallen from 800,000 to 300,000 pigs, and 
the hemp from Kentucky has fallen from 60,000 to 19,000 bales ; and thus 
have we diminished the amount of the domestic market for food ag least fifty 
millions of dollars, while adding four or five millions to our population ; and 
the foreign market, instead of growing, has largely diminished. Having 
studied these facts, you can, as I think, have little difficulty in determining 
for yourself the cause of the low price of wheat. Whenever we open a mine, 
or build a mill or a furnace, we add to the number of those who are only 
consumers of food, and every addition to the number of consumers tends to 
vaise prices. Whenever we stop the building of mills, or furnaces, or close 
old ones, we compel men to become producers of food, and every addition to 
the number of producers tends to reduce prices. Here are plain, simple 
propositions, of the truth of which you are as competent to judge as | am, 
and if you deem them true, as I think you must, it would seem scarcely pos- 
sible that you should fail to arrive to a correct understanding of the true 
causes of the difficulty of which you and other farmers complain. 

It will be said, however, that the farmer should have the choice of markets, 
and not feel himself compelled to sell either at home or abroad. Undoubtedly 
he should, and the object of protection is to secure to him that choice. The Bri- 
tish system looks to compelling all the farmers and planters of the world to 
bring their surplus produce to British ports, that it may be eaten by British 
workmen, and the people of Manchester and Birmingham have succeeded in 
accomplishing that object in reference to all the countries with which they 
have what they call free trade. Ireland has perfect freedom of trade, as it is 
called; she has, consequently, no consumers, and her farmers have no choice 
but to send every thing to the one market of England; whereas, if she made 
largely of iron and of cloth, her people would have two markets, the home 
and the foreign, and they could sell in the one or the other, as they might 
deem it most to their advantage. India has seen her manufactures pass gra- 
dually away as British free trade has obtained the control of her movements, 
and with each step in that direction she has become more and more depend- 
ent or the single market of England. So too with Portugal and Turkey, 
both of which have subjected themselves to Manchester free trade, which 
consists in allowing them but one market in which to sell, and one in which 
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to buy. The West Sadan were not peer even to refine their own sugar, 
lest they might haye two markets in which to sell or to buy. So too with 

Canada and Nova Scotia; they have no home market, because, under British 
free trade, the consumer cannot take his place by the side of the producer. 
Wherever British free trade prevails the agriculturist has no choice of markets. 

The near market is the great one, and the distant one is the small one. 
if you desire evidence that such is the case, I would beg you only to look to 
the fact, that the consumption of food among the domestic manufacturers of 
iron and cloth, and the domestic miners of lead and coal, and the domestie 
producers of machinery for mining and manufactures, increased in four or 
five years, under the tariff of 1842, more than a hundred millions of dollars, 
and would certainly, in the last five years, have increased as much more ; 
whereas, under the tariff of 1846, it has diminished at least fifty millions of 
dollars, and yet the foreign market is scarcely greater in amount than it was 
twelve or twenty years since, as is here shown :— 


The export of food, rice included, in 1830 was......... $17,638,227 
Bl Besta sheen saved 19,067,535 
Ee 27,701,121 
Mk SE detuieashoamenn 24,013,000 


‘The first was a period of high protection, when the domestic market was 
rapidly increasing; the second was that of the strictly revenue tariff of 
twenty per cent. duties, when the domestic market had almost disappeared ; 
the third was one of high protection, when mills and furnaces were every- 
where being built; and the last is one of British free trade, when mills and 
furnaces are being sold by the sheriff. In this period the population had 
nearly doubled, and yet the export of food is, as we see, but about a third 
more than it was twenty years since. 

Again, admitting the possibility that the foreign market could be in- 
creased, the question would arise, which is the best one? In reply to this, 
[ would beg you to remark, that every farmer understands that he it is that 
pays the cost of transportation, and therefore it is that he is so anxious to 
have a railroad. You know well that, in former times, when roads were bad, 
you sold your wheat at twenty cents a bushel, although it was then worth 
eighty or ninety cents, or perhaps even a dollar, in Philadelphia or New 
York. Since then the modes of transportation have been improved, and the 
price in Ohio is now but twelve or fifteen cents less than in Philadelphia or 
New York. You paid the cost of transportation then, and now yow profit 
by the saving in the cost. That admitted, let us see why it is that it is 
higher now in New York than in Ohio. Clearly, because you have paid 
for carrying it to market. Again, why is it that it is higher in Liverpool 
than in New York? As clearly because you have paid for carrying it 
there. If it could be transported to Liverpool without cost, you would 
obtain the whole of the price at which it sold, minus commission ; but as 
it cannot, you pay the cost of transportation. That understood, T would 
now ask you what it is that regulates the price in New York? Is 
not the price that can be obtained for the trivial quantity that must go to 
Liverpool—* the surplus,” as it is called? Do not prices go up in New 
York and Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Ohio and Illinois, just as 
the markets of England rise or fall? Is it not boasted in that country 
that ‘ Mark-Lane governs the world’s prices,’ and is it not true that 
such is the case? Certainly it is; and yet the whole quantity of our food 
that is absorbed by English demand does not amount to one per cent. of the 
quantity that is raised in the country; and it is for the sake of finding a 
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market for that one per cent. that you close the coal and iron mines of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Lllinois, and make yourselves dependent on a 
foreign market for all your supplies of cloth and iron.. Be assured it would 
he more advantage ous to burn that Jood than te pernut it to Six the pr ice of 
the ere yp as Now it does. 

That such is the fact, you can, I think, convince yourself, if you examine 
low it is that prices are affected by @ necessity for going to a distance either 
to buy or to sell. In some parts of the country the farmers have been selling 
their potatoes for more than a dollar a bushel, for the reason that the local 
demand was greater than the local supply, and thus a necessity for going 
abroad to purchase five or ten per cent. of the quantity required for con- 
sumption has raised the price of the whole to the level of the cost of the 
small quantity needed from a distance. In other quarters, potatoes quite 
as good might be purchased for forty or fifty cents, for the reason that the 
local sup ply was greater than the local dem: ind; and thus @ necessity for going 

broad to sell a small proportion of the quantity produced, diminishes the 
pric e of the whole crop to the level of that which can be obtained for “ the 


, | ° . " . 
that must go to the distant market 5 and this state of things must 
must rely on two 


‘ 


su rplus’ 
continue with all these potato-growers, so long as they 
mariets—the near and the distant. So is it with the producers of food 
throughout the Union: so long as they Must depend on the distant market 
for the sale of however small a quantity of their products—so long es they 
have not the power to choose between the near and the distant marke>—so long 
they can obtain in that distant market for a “surplus” that is most 


the price 
of the whole 


insignificant in amount, and that does not equal one per cent. 
crop, must govern the price of the whole. Make a market on the land for 

s products, acq uire power to determine between the distant and the near 
nollie ‘ts, and prices will rise to a level with those of English markets. In- 
crease the power of consumption, and thus make a market fora trifling quantity 
more than is raised, and prices will rise to that degree which is required for 
importing the food of Canada, or of Russia. If you ‘desire to sec this proved in 
practice, let me beg of you to look to what is now going on with regard to 
beef and pork, the production of which diminishes as your people are more 
and more forsaking your State and the adjoining ones, and flying to Oregon 
and California. Ohio has not now as many hogs or cattle as it had three 
years since, and the consequence is, that the home production of pork and 
beef has fallen to a level with the home demand, and you have high prices, 
because you are much less dependent on the distant market. Diminish the 
supply and increase the demand, and prices will rise, because your dependence 
on the distant market will still further diminish. The object of the tariff of 
1842 was that of producing power over our own actions, and diminishing our 
dependence on those of others; the object of that of 1846 is that of diminish- 
ing our power and increasing our dependence. ‘The one tended to bring 
consumption up to a level with production, with constant tendency to im- 
provement in the condition of the farmer; the other tends to convert all our 
consumers into producers, with constant tendency to deterioration of the 
condition of farmer, planter, labourer, and mechanic; and that it does pro- 
duce that effect, is seen by the fact, that although we have added four or five 
millions to our population, we now consume a far less quantity of iron and 
far less quantities of cotton and woollen goods than we did five years since; 
and yet we then paid in our products for all we consumed, and now we go 
in debt for cotton and woollen goods, silks and iron, at the rate probably of 


a hundred thousand dollars per day. 
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The object of British free trade is to prevent the people of any part 
of the world from exchanging with each other except through the ships and 
the warehouses, the mills and the furnaces of England. The people of India 
cannot exchange with each other rice for cotton, without first sending both to 
Manchester; the consequence of which is, that the producer of rice goes 
naked, and the producer of cotton perishes of famine—almost the whole of 
their products being eaten up in the cost of transportation. ‘The producer 
must support the middlemen, and the more of them that there are to be 
paid, the poorer he must be. The planter of Tennessee cannot exchange his 
cotton with his neighbour of Ohio or L[linois, for corn or pork, without first 
sending both to Manchester; and the consequence is, that he obtains but one 
bale of coarse cloth in exchange for five bales of cotton, when he should have 
one bale for two. He has too many middlemen to pay. You cannot ex- 
change your products for cloth, until after both the cotton and the corn shall 
have travelled thousands of miles, that the latter may be passed through the 
stomach of an English artizan, who would do twice as much work for the 
same quantity of food if he were brought to the neighbourhood of your farm. 
You receive little cloth for your corn because you have too many middlemen 
to pay. The British system is fairly represented by the following diagram, 
to which I would ask your careful examination :— 


Producers of food and cotton throughout 
the world. 


British 
ships 
and 
mills. 


Consumers of food, cloth, and iron, 
throughout the world. 


The object of the system is that of driving the whole world into agri- 
culture, that the products may be made to go through this narrow passage ; 
and the people who advocate the system know well, that the larger the quan- 
tity that seeks to pass, the greater will be the friction, and the greater the 
charge for the privilege of getting through. Therefore it is that Mngland is 
always prosperous when a large crop of cottcn has to pass, and always the 
reverse when the crop is small; and yet it is in the latter case that the 
planters are enriched, while the large crop always impoverishes them. The 
whole tendency of the policy of England is toward the subjugation of the 
farmers and planters of the world. She desires to buy cotton cheap and to 
sell cloth dear—to buy food cheap and to sell iron dear; and she accom- 
plishes her object wherever she has power, as is seen in the utter ruin of Ire- 
land, India, Turkey, the West Indies, and Portugal—the favoured lands of 
Manchester free trade. 

Having examined the condition of these countries, I would next beg you 
to look to the fact, that Russia, which is daily increasing in strength, is a 
country in which the farmer is protected in his efforts to bring the loom and the 
spade to the side of the plough and the harrow; and that there we find a most 
rapid increase in the consumption of cotton and other of the raw products of 
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distant countries—that Belgium, the very paradise of protection, is advancing 
in strength and wealth with great rapidity—and that Germany, since the 
adoption of protection in 1835, has increased her consumption of cotton 
more than three hundred per cent., and that her people consume more than 
twice as much iron per head as they did when they had what was called free 
trade. Fifteen years since, it was supposed that Germany must always have 
a large “surplus” of wool to go to England; and yet so rapidly has the 
domestic manufacture increased, that the export has almost ceased, and 
she is now a large importer of other wools to mix with her own. Formerly, 
most of her wool and her food had to pass through the ships and mills of 
England, because there was no power to choose between the near market and 
the distant one, and the price of the whole crop was fixed by that which could 
be obtained for the quantity sent to the market of Leeds, minus the cost of 
transportation. Now she imports foreign wools, and the price at home of the 
whole crop is determined by the cost of obtaining the small quantity needed 
from abroad; and she now has direct trade with all the world, because she 
combines her food and her wool in the form of cloth, in accordance with the 
views of ADAM SMITH, the father of real free trade, and the opponent of what 
is now known as Manchester free trade. Having given a diagram represent- 
ing the trade in food and wool according to the latter, I will now give you 
one according to German free trade :— 


Food and wool of 
Germany. 
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Consumers of German food and wool, 
in the form of cloth, 
throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 


The nation that desires to have free trade must place itself in a position to 
finish its commodities so as to fit them for consumption. It can then have 
a thousand outlets, whereas, when it does not so finish them, it must trade 
through the medium of the owners of the mills and steam-engines. Had you no 
grist-mills in the West, you would be compelled to make all your exchanges 
with consumers at home and abroad through the mills of the East. Ireland and 
India, Portugal and Turkey have little or no machinery, and they are forced 
to perform all their exchanges through England ; and such was the case with 
ourselves until protection was adopted in 1828. At that time it would have 
been deemed the height of absurdity to suppose that we could ever supply 
other people than ourselves with cotton and food compressed into the form of 
cotton cloth; and yet we are now large exporters of cottons, and our exports 
of manufactured goods have risen to a level with our exports of vegetable food 
of all descriptions to all parts of the world.* We see, thus, that protection 
has produced with us the same effect that it has produced in Germany—that 





* Exports of cottons, 1850-51............ niaaiicoiniel — 6 
Exports of manufactures, 1850-51...............:cceeeeees 16,834,000 


Exports of vegetable food, oo... ce cceeeecee ceees vee 16,877,844 
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is, it h: as reduced the price of m: ovens tured goods so far as to enable us to 
send them into foreign markets. Seventeen years since, Germany sold her 
wool and bought cloth, and the produce rs of the first obtained low prices for 
the one, and gave high prices for the other. Now she buys wool and sells 
cloth, and her domestic producers of wool obtain high prices for the one, 
while they obtain the other at low ones. Seventeen years since, the people 
of Germany obtained their hardware from Birmingham, for which they paid, 
of course, British prices plus the cost of importation: now they manufacture 
hardware, and they themselves are so cheaply supplied, that they are 
enabled to sell it even in Birmingham. Protection has therefore produced 
competition for the purchase of the raw produc ts of the earth, and for the sa/e 
of manufactured ones, thus raising the prices of the one, and lowering those 
of the other; and it has done this in France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia, 
precisely as it did in this country under the tariff of 1842; and therefore it 
has been, and now is, that the protected countries of the world increase in 
strength. British free trade tends to destroy competition for the purchase 
of raw produce, and to lower its prices, and equally to destroy competition 
for the sale of manufactured articles, raising their prices, as we now see to 
be the case with iron as our furnaces are being closed; and therefore it is 
that we see that all the free trade countries of the world diminish daily in 
strength and the power of self-protection. 

To determine what we should do ourselves, it may not be amiss to look 
around and see what it is that we should desire others to do. Russia now 
makes a market at home for vast quantities of food consumed by the people en- 
gaged in a vast variety of pursuits that are protected against British competition. 
Were she to abolish protection, her factories would be closed, and there would 
be more food to go to England, and the price of food would fall, and you 
would suffer. You therefore would wish Russia to continue protection. 
Were Germany to abolish protection, she would have more food and wool to 
rell, and prices would fall, to your disadvantage. If, then, it is desirable 
to you that Russia and Germany should continue protection, is it not at least 
probable that you would be benefited by the adoption of a system that would 
altogether relieve you from the necessity for contending with the Russian or 
Polish serf for the constantly diminishing market of England? Having 
answered to yourself that question, I would then beg you to remark that the 
whole tendency of the Manchester system is that of compelling you and all 
brother agriculturists of the world, to compete with each other for the sup- 
plying of the one market that is left open to you. You need competition 
for the purchase of your products, and until you can have it, prices must 
eontinue low. 

It will, however, be said that protection tends to compel you to sell at 
Lowell and Providence, even if it relieves you from the necessity for going 
to Manchester. Notso. Real and efficient protection tends to enable you 
to convert your food into iron made in your own neighbourhood. It tends to 
enable your neighbour of Indiana to mine his coal, and apply it to the 
driving of spindles and looms employed in converting into cloth the cotton 
of Tennessee and Mississippi, received in exchange for your pork and you 
beef. It tends to enable Illinois to mine her coal, and apply it to the work- 
ing of her lead-mines, that should yield twenty pounds where now they 
yield but one. It tends to enable the people of Wisconsin and Michigan to 
find a market in the vast copper and iron region of Lake Superior. It tends 
to enable people to raise flax and hemp, who now raise food; and everywhere 
to make a local market for food, and thus to relieve the farmer from the neces- 
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Next, the closing of your lead-mines, and your coal and iron mines, compels 
you to send all your food to the East, and thus you ruin the farmers of Penn- 
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sylvania, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, who find a perpetual strealu of 
food passing over their heads, the price of all of which is fixed by that which 
can be obtained for the trivial quantity that goes to England. Tes is time 


that you farmers of the West should understand rye your interests are all 


identical with those of the farmers of the East, and that both they st you 
profit by every measure that tends to make a market on ‘the land, while bot! 
you and they suffer by every one that tends to produce dependence gn distant 
markets. Had the tariff of 1842 continued to the present time, there would 
have been far less necessity for abandoning the old States, and you em 
have less competition to meet from the occupants of the new ones, while th 
markets that would have grown up around you would be absorbing a vast Aas 
portion of the food with which you now deluge the markets of the Hast. 

So far does protection tend to diminish your dependence on the Hast, that 
it is a well-known fact that many manufacturers deprecate the adoption of 
measures of efficient and complete protection, under the impression that they 
would produce domestic competition ; and such men would prefer even the 
present state of things, as tending to compel you to send all your wool to 
Lowell or Providence, and to limit the planters to Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Manchester. These men retain the erroncous monopoly views of the Manches- 
ter school. That views like these are entertained no one can doubt, but 
they are not entertained by men of enlarged ideas ; for such men know well 
that if the South would determine to adopt measures tending to enable 
themselves to furnish the world with coarse cottons, the y would at once be 
enabled to turn their machinery to finer ones; that if the West would deter- 
mine to make negro and other coarse cloths, they themselves would be ena- 
bled to sell ten times the quantity of sh: wis meg arpets; and that if Ohio 
and Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Tennessee would enable themselves to 
make all their stoves and other castings, they would be enabled to purchase 
more railroad bars, steam-engines, and locomotives, and that the only effect 
of such measures would be to increase the reward of labour and of capital in 
every part of the Union. There is perfect harmony of true interests 
between the North and the South, the East and the West; between the 
labourer and the capitalist, the farmer and the manufacturer. Manchester 
free trade teaches the reverse, and the prolongation of its existence to this 
time is due to the fact that it everywhere teaches discord, and everywhere 
produces such discord as now exists between the Northern and Southern por- 
tions of the Union, due solely and exclusively to the British monopoly system. 
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That it should produce discord is the natural consequence of the poverty 
that ¢ verywhe re act ompanies its existence. It des troys the local demand for 
f. od, and, as a HeCcessary const que nce, iMpoy erishes the ‘land and its owner, who 
is deprived of the power to manure his land or to improve his machinery of 
cultivation, and is thus compelled to abandon his property and fly to the 
West. it everywhere destroys the local demand for labour, and men stary 
in ireland because unable to find employment at even sicpence a day. Look 
around your own neighbourhood, and see if there is not more labour wasted 
every year than would suffice to build a mill or a furnace, and more every 
year than would suffice for the production of all the iron and all the cloth 
that are consumed. 1t destroys the power to vary the products of the earth, 
because every man is compelled to cultivate those articles alone of which the 

earth yields little in reward of labour, and that will therefore bear transporta- 
tion to distant markets ; and a necessary consequence of this is, that unfavour- 
able weather for a few weeks is followed by an almost total failure of 
return to labour. How different would it be if there existed a local demand 
for all the various commodities that are produced from the land of Belgium 
and of England! The nearer the market, the greater are the powers of the 
land and of its owner; the more distant the market, the poorer the land and 
its owner, and the less the power of the latter to determine for himself what 
— be his course of action. It is to this absence of power over their own 
ctions that we owe the fact that our people are constantly scattering them- 
selves over the earth, when every man knows that his labour is doubly pro- 
ductive when he works in concert with his fellow-men. When men come 
together, they have better schools and better teachers ; their morals and their 
intellect both improve, and their labour becomes more productive. British 
free trade looks to the dispersion, demoralization, and impoverishment of man, 
and therefore it is that it is everywhere accompanied by discord. 

Gold becomes more abundant, and yet the price of wheat declines when it 
should rise, and would rise were it not that all the world is now engaged in 
raising food for a diminishing market. The total population of the British 
empire in Europe is scarcely more than it was a dozen years since, and it is 
gradually but certainly declining, as the emigration is more, and considerably 
more, than the excess of births over deaths. It is adults, too, that fly, and 
their places are supplied by infants, among whom deaths are three times more 
numerous than among men and women who emigrate.* It is impossible to 
study the facts now occurring in England without being satisfied— 

1. That the numbers of the only manufacturing population of the world 
that buys food will be less ten years hence than they are now; and, 

That the power to supply themselves with home-grown food will be far 
greater than now. At the moment of writing this, | meet with an account of 
the discovery of a species of wheat that promises to give returns thrice as 
large as any now cultivated; and if such should prove to be the case, you 
will, I think, see that the day i is at hand when Kngland will cease altogether 
to import wheat. On the other hand, our population in the next ten years 
will grow at the rate of more than a million per annum; and if all become 
farmers, as they must, what, I would ask you, will be our condition? Is it 
not clear that we shall have abundance of food for which we shall have no 
market, and that such a state of things must be ruinous to the farmer? 


* « As 330,000 emigrants leave the British shores every year, THERE IS AN ANNUAL 
DECREASE UPON THE WHOLE oF 100,000 souxs; and that not of infants or worn-out 
old persons, but chiefly young men and women ix the prime of life.”"—Blackwood. 
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Even now, we are running in debt for cloth, iron, and silk that we should 
manufacture at home, to the extent of twenty, thirty, or forty millions per 
annum, and our foreign debt requires almost twenty millions of dollars for 
re payment of interest. Should we continue much longer in this course ? 
‘an the result be any thing but bankruptcy and ruin? ‘That it cannot, you 
will I think, agree with me. We are now devoting our whole energies to 
the making of roads, and are making them with borrowed moncy ; but the 
day of pay ‘ment must come, and then must come a crash like that of 1842, 
after which your farmers will feel and understand the effect of a system that 
is multiplying their competitors and diminishing their customers. 

In conclusion, let, me ask you what it is that you desire? Is it not higher 
prices for your wheat and your corn? U ndoubtedly it is. What then is it 
that Manchester desires? Is it not lower prices for wheat and corn? Un- 
doubtedly it is so. The object, then, of British free traders is precisely the 
reverse of yours; and yet when you desire to ascertain how you may secure 
the attainment of your ‘object, you go to Manchester free traders for advice. 
They are opposed to protection in Russia, and yet the abolition of protection 
in that country would cause a vast quantity of grain to be thrown on the 
always diminishing market of England, with great reduction of price. They 
are opposed to protection in Germany and Belgium, yet protection makes a 
steadily increasing market for the staples of those countries, and causes a vast 
domestic absorption of food. They are opposed to protection here, and yet 
under protect.on our annual consumption of food by people engaged in the va- 
rious departments of mining and manufacture, increased, in five years, a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. They advocate free trade in Canada, which is paralyzed 
for want of a market, and has been for years struggling to gain access to 
our markets, the surplus in which was but recently stated at four hundred 
millions of ‘bushels. They advocate free trade here, and yet under what 
they call free trade we see the domestic market steadily diminishing as we 

close our mills and furnaces, while as steadily is it seen driving our whole 
people into agriculture with a view to increase the “surplus.” They advo- 
cate the policy that looks to giving you but one market in which to sell, and 
one in which to buy, and you desire a choice of markets. The objects you 
and they have in view are thus directly the opposite of each other, and as 
much opposed are the measures which tend to secure the attainment of those 
objects ; and yet you and your friends throw up your caps and rejoice when 
you are told by the London Times, the London Daily News, the London 
Morning Chronicle, and the London Economist, of the success of British free 
trade policy in cheapening food—precisely the object that you desire not to 
see accomplished. 

You asked me, “ What are the prospects of the farmer?” They are, as | 
think, very gloomy. Our population grows, and our domestic market dimi- 
nishes, and will continue to diminish, while the foreign one must inevitably 
diminish still more rapidly. Whether or not the people will insist upon a 
change of policy—whether or not the farmers and planters will awake to the 
fact that they it is that need protection, is a question yet to be decided. If 
they do not, both farmers and planters are, as I think, destined to see harder 
times than they have seen for many years. 

Having now answered your question to the best of my ability, I femain, 

With great regard, 
Yours very truly, 
Henry ©. CARzy. 





Burlington, August 20, 1862. 
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LIME AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


Lime, in some of its combinations, is found in all our crops. Those named 
below contain it in the following proportions: 25 Ibs. of wheat contain 84 
lbs.; 38 bush. of barley, 15 lbs.; 50 bush. of oats, 8 lbs.; 2 tons of clover, 
126 lbs.; 9 tons of potatoes, 266 Ibs. . 

The presence of lime in the soil may be recognized by bringing it in con- 
tact with an acid; an effervescence will be produce »d. 

Some reliance may also be placed upon the nature of the weeds or the 
spontaneous growth of a soil. Lime will be found wanting in those which 
produce re od sheep- sorrel, the chestnut, and resinous trees. The application 
of lime is one of the surest modes of eradicating those plants. It neutralizes 
the acids, which abound in them. 

It should not be understood, however, that a successful experiment of this 
sort (the destruction of such growths) is all that is required; the farmer has 
then but just rid himself of some of the hindrances in the way of successful 
cultivation. He must now provide, generously, those fertilizers which will 
secure him a rich harvest. 

To some extent lime acts as a fertilizer, and perhaps this is owing to its 
attraction of carbon from the atmosphere; for it is well known that the effect 
of carbonate of lime and of pure lime is essentially the same, Pure lime 
becomes a carbonate whenever it is exposed to the air; but pure lime has a 
superiority over the carbonate in its ability to decompose vegetable or any 
other or ganic matter. Hence it is always useful when green crops are 
ploughed in, or new grounds are broken up. Most fruit trees also consume 
large quantities of lime. 

Quicklime has the power of setting free the ammonia from guano and from 
fermenting manures, Hence its use in connection with such fertilizers, that 
is, when they are first applied, should generally be avoided. 

Recent analyses of soils in Ohio, Iowa, and Wisconsin, by Dr. Wells and 
Dr. Owen, lead to the conclusion that those soils are not derived from the 
disintegration of underlying rocks, but from materials brought from a distance, 
For notwithstanding those rocks are chiefly carbonate of lime, not the slight- 
est trace of carbonic acid was found in the soils. Hence the presence of lime- 
stone in the rocks of a given territory must not be held as conclusive evidence 
that these elements exist in the soil. Actual analysis alone can demonstrate 
the fact. 

Lime is useful in clay soils, by diminishing its adhesiveness, and by settin 
free its alkalies. Slacked lime acts most speedily, but the effects of the car- 
bonate are more permanent. 

Sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is serviceable in various ways. It retains 
useful elements that would otherwise be lost, as ammonia; it acts as a stimu- 
lant upon loams and peaty soils ; it is dled a fertilizer, furnishing the neces- 
sary food for the growth of the crop. But if humic acid is abundant, it will 
decompose the gypsum, and the sulphuric acid being set free, will prove inju- 
rious to the roots of the growth. On soils very rich with humus, ¢ gypsum 
should therefore be used very sparingly. 

Gypsum may be used either in a powder, in the raw state, or roasted, that 
is, calcined. It is especially beneficial when applied to the growth of clover, 
beans, peas, and sundry grasses; but less serviceable to grains, turnips, and 
other green crops. It may be applied to the surface, scattering it broadcast, 
or placed in the hills, at the time of planting, or applied at later periods. It 
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may also be used on the compost heap. On grass land it should be sown in 
the spring. But if sown in the fall, it will be chiefly beneficial to the next 
year’s crop. When applied to grain, 200 or 300 Ihs. per acre is generally 
used, and on grass lands five or six bushels to the acre. 

The phosphate of lime is one of the most essential kinds of manure, which 
must be applied, in some form, on all lands from which crops are taken. 
One of its elements at least, the phosphorus, is often exhausted sooner than 
any other of the constituents of the growth. But so much has been said of 
it elsewhere, we need not enlarge here, in these elementary suggestions. Our 
readers will find frequent allusions to it, both in the past and in the future 
numbers of our journal. 


COTTON iN AFRICA. 


We commend the following article to the careful perusal of such of our 
planting readers as yet continue under the delusion that they are to be en- 
riched by placing themselves from year to year more and more under the 
control of the Manchester manufacturers, whose great object is that of having 
cheap cotton, when by a single united effort they could so easily bring the 
cotton machinery to their own cotton fields : 


Care Coast Castte Corron Fiztps—The Manchester Commercial Association has 
received intelligence of the successful result of some experiments in cotton cultivation 
at_ Cape Coast Castle, in Africa. A year and a half ago some of the members of this 
association subscribed upwards of £1,500 towards an experiment of this kind. The 
money was sent to agents (merchants generally) at Cape Coast Castle. A site was 
selected, about five miles inland, on the banks of a small stream, and the process of 
planting the indigenous cotton shrub was commenced. The plant is perennial, and 
grows to a considerable size, the stalk being in many cases several inches in diameter. 
The seeds are kidney-shaped, and they lie matted together in the pod, very much like 
the Brazilian species. From time to time the most favorable accounts have come to 
hand ; and so long since as October last, it was announced that thirty acres of ground 
had been cleared, and then bore 19,600 “ trees,” all of which were “ fresh and healthy, 
and seem to be growing fast. They are almost covered with unripe pods, blossoms or 
buds; and in two or three weeks, after having had the benefit of the October rains, 
they will look better than they do now. In two or three months many of those first 

lanted will realize a good crop.” So wrote the agent; and as earnest of the truth of 

is expectations, there were received in Manchester, last week, five bags or bales of 
cotton, each weighing 13, cwt., and a sample parcel weighing 30 or 40 lbs., all the pro- 
duce of the one farm mentioned. The cotton has been examined and found very closely 
to resemble Brazilian, or rather Egyptian; it is of extremely good color and fair short 
staple, has been well cleaned (without injury) by saw gin, and is worth fully 6d. per Ib. 
The cost of its production and transit to Manchester is said to have exceeded 3d. per lb.; 
a result strongly confirmatory of the assertion that cotton cultivation in Africa may be 
rendered remunerative. As to the disposition of the native Africans, they have been 
found in this instance to accept work on the farm with absolute avidity, not only on ac- 
count of the readiness with which the wages asked were paid, but apparently with an 
intense desire to imitate or assist Europeans, and they.evinced pride im being brought 
into connection with the whites. Men, as many as were required in the clearing and 
preparatory operations, worked diligently and regularly for two dollars a month; 
women for a dollar and a half; and stout lads for half a dollar, without rations in any 
case. According to the last accounts respecting the farm, men bave rarely been em- 
| ew since the “trees” have been planted; the labor of women and children being 
ound quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. The hands worked eight hours a day, 
and seemed thoroughly contented with themselves and their masters). The example 
became contagious soon after the experimental farm was cleared; for so long since as 
October last, several European residents had started plantations on their own account, 
and on one lot alone there were 20,000 flourishing trees. The average yield has been 
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found to be most satisfactory. Now, those who have hitherto conducted the experiment 
so nobly originated by a few gentleme nin Manchester, are desirous that regularly-trained 
persons should be sent out to superintend the several plantations which must ere this be 
in existence ; the originators are most desirous to see the resources of the Cape Coast 

Castle district more fully developed; and we think we have stated enough to show that 
while extended operations could not fail to be highly advantageous to the trade of this 
district, they would certainly return remunerative profits for any investments.—Liverpool 


Times. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND TIE ANVIL. 
PROFESSOR SALOMON AND HIS CARBON ENGINE. 
BY JOHN B, NEWMAN, M.D. 


Aw advertisement which I lately read in one of the Washington papers, 
by the attorney of Professor § Salomon, offering for sale rights for his inven- 
tions, among which was the cele brated Carbon Engine, recalled the old man 
and the story of his life very vividly to my mind, and determined me to 
answer the inquiries of many persons who wished to know something of the 
inventor, and of the rise and progress of an invention that the papers promised 
should supersede steam, by the introduction of a new motor out of all pro- 
portion more powerful and more economical, and at the same time perfectly 
safe. The information desired, | purpose to give in this article; believing 
that a short sketch of his life will furnish another instance of the truth of 
the saying, that real life is stranger than any thing fiction can invent. 

On the 22d day of March, 1830, there landed from the New-York, Capt. 
Bennel, one of the packets of the Liv erpool line, an individual, a Prussian 
by birth, who, jumping upon the dock, kissed the soil of the United States, 
and inquiring his way to the Marine Court, immediately proceeded there to 
forswear allegiance to foreign potentates and powers, and declare his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen of this free country. This man was Charles 
J.C. Fr. Salomon. His grandfather had been a celebrated general under 
Frederick the Great. His father was a wealthy gentleman of Silesia, the 
owner and manager of several foundries, whose business he carried on, in 
connection with the cultivation of his own estate. Priessnitz, of Graefenberg, 
was a neighbor, whose history is well known to the subject of this sketch. 
Charles was born April 6th, 1793, and is now consequently nearly sixty 
years old. 

The government of Prussia requires every child, between the ages of six 
and fourteen, to attend school. Charles was accordingly sent until the 
age of ten, when he was removed, and placed in charge of the Protestant 
Bishop Reiber. After remaining with him three years, he entered the col- 
lege at Breslau, graduated in due time, and then entered the Seminary for 
Teachers located in the same place. At the age of eighteen, the prescribed 
course was completed, and,in accordance with the custom of his country, he 
volunteered in the army of General York, who commanded the army Ni apo- 
leon obliged Prussia to send him on his Russian expedition. On the return 
of the army after that disastrous campaign, York was superseded by Kliest ; 
and Salomon, with many others, indignant at the change, returned home. 
Frederick William, then a mere vassal under Napoleon, perceiving some 
chance of throwing off the chains under which he writhed, in consequence 
of the weakened power of his conqueror, offered his people a free constitu- 
tion if they would take up arms against France, The proffer was accepted 
with a burst of enthusiasm, and the nation rose toa man. Salomon, again 
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in arms, served with his countrymen under Blucher at the battle of Water- 
loo. On the return of the Allied Armies from Paris, the volunteers were 
disbanded, and Salomon became Professor at Berlin,in the institute of Pla- 
mau, which was conducted after the manner of Pestalozzi, whose system the 
Professor had learnt from himself in his own school. Soon after this he 
received the command of government to take charge of the Seminary for 
Teachers at E rfurt, (the place Luther commenced the Reformation ;) and at 
the same time, was *P pee “| one ot th 1e directors of the Orp yhan d Asylum 
there. Ile was now in a position where his talents, aided by his family in- 
fluence, seemed to vidal the sure and speedy attainment of fame and for- 
tune. 

The great foundation of despotic power is laid in the idea of the divine 
right of kings. That idea had lately received a _ blow on the continent 
of Europe, from which it could never recover. The people had seen God’s 
elect and anointed ones holding the stirrup for a Corsican cadet; and the 
sight taught them a lesson of equal rights and the natural freedom of man. 
A dim notion pervaded Europe that the poor peasant had as much divine 
right as the royal prince to the enjoyment of freedom and the pursuit of 
hap piness. A general conspiracy, whose object was to secure these privileges, 
was the result; and it included among its members great numbers of per- 
sons in almost every country in Europe. The pe ople of Prussia, tired of 

waiting the generosity of Frederick William in fulfilling his promise, or 
rather compact, of a free constitution, and re igning as citizen king, at last 
joined it. Salomon and Follen were among the prominent leaders. By 
some means the various governments had obtained information of what was 
going on; and the presentation of a petition, signed by thousands in Prus- 
sia, was the signal of arrest not only to the signers but thousands of the 
suspected in other countries. Follen escaped to the United States, where he 
became Professor of Languages in Harvard University ; but Salomon was 
taken, his property confiscate d, and his wife and children sent to her father’s 
house, which was attached to the government. He was imprisoned in the 
dungeons of Coepnich, Berlin, and Stettin. Despite every effort, the King 
failed to extort the details of the conspiracy, so that, although his vigilance 
rendered every attempt at rebellion nugatory, no sentence could be passed 
on the sup posed leaders, who were, however, treated with the extreme of 
cruelty and rigor. Salomon, of course, used every effort to escape; was re- 
taken on the first attempt, but succeeded on the second in leaving Stettin, 
reaching London, and thence the United States. He owed his de liverance 
to the assistance of Henry Brachman, now a wealthy citizen of Cincinnati. 

Salomon had taken advantage of the times when he visited his father to 
learn working with metal, had “become an expert workman, and was noted 
from boy hood for his many improvements and inventions in machinery. It 

was this talent, contrary to his expectations, that was to make him en ninent 
in the United States. On his return to the vessel the day he landed, a 
steamboat lying near collapsed her boiler. He went on board to examine 
the matter, ‘and noticed particularly that the boiler had collapsed into the 
form of inverted arches. He thought he could account for this form, and 
that a valuable hint could be deriv ed from it, whereby all future explosions 
might be prevented. Following the example of his country men, he lost no 
time in starting for the West; and soon after reaching Cincinnati was ap- 
pointed to take charge of a large German school. This allowed him leisure 
to perfect his plans, and put the result of his meditations on the collapse into 
a metallic form. Ue went to Washington, patented the Inverted Arch 
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Steam-boiler, and sold it to an English company, whose failure soon after left 
him nothing but the first payment (£1,000) as compensation. The Great 
Western had boilers of this pattern. 

Soon after this, while travelling in Pennsylvania, he improved the tanning 
processes, by the substitution of dilute muriatic acid for the nauseous mix- 
ture gathered from the stable-yard and similar sources, to neutralize the lime 
used in removing hair from skins. Ilis method enabled the process to 
be performed in minutes instead of weeks, and by its superior cleanliness 
did away with the most disagreeable part of the labor. It seems destined 
that inventors should rarely become wealthy, and Salomon was not an ex- 
ception to the rule. Some thing alw: ays hap pened to divide the profit from 
the honor in his ease, and the latter not bei ing sufficient to afford subsistence, 
he returned West. 

The accomplishments, as they are called, always pay the teacher better 
than the useful branches of education; and Salomon determined to take 
advantage of this fact in affording him the means of living in his after career. 
Discarding literature, he located himself in Shelbyville, Ky., and began . 
teaching music, vocal and instrumental. In Prussia, music is an indispen- 
sable part of education, and the children learn the notes with their letters. 
Salomon understood the theory and practice thoroughly, was withal a good 
composer, and unusually apt as a teacher. He had in his favor a prejudice, 
universal in the West, that none but a German can teach music; and, alio- 
gether, did exceedingly well. He had now a fortune again at his command; 
but he chanced to hit on two new inventions: one for supplying ships with 
fresh water at sea, by distilling salt water, and the other an improvement in 
saw-mills. From his inland location he could only experiment with the 
former ; but it was different with the latter: to put it in practice he gave up 
teaching, entered into business, and, need I say, failed. 

From Shelbyville he removed to Harrodsburg, the geographical centre of 
Kentucky. It was there I became personally acquainted with him. He had 
been sedulously attending to his business some seven or eight years, and his 
reputation as a professor of music was unequalled in the Southwest. He 
had charge of the music department in the Female College of which I was 
President; and this, together with his receipts for private pupils, gave him 
an income of $2,500. He occupied a large house built after his own de- 
sign; had a fine farm; kept his carriage; and was living like the most 
wealthy people of the town. Some two years before this he had perfected 
the Grasshopper Saddle, modelled after the insect whose name it bears; a 
most ingenious invention, equalizing the weight on the back of the horse, 
and securing perfect ease and safety to the rider. About the time I first saw 
him, his thoughts were much bent on European politics; and he was wont 
to give many eloquent expositions of that doctrine which Kossuth has since 
spread over the country, kriown as Intervention for Non-Intervention. 

If, as has been often said, it is the prerogative of genius to carry the feel- 
ings of childhood throughtout life into old age, Salomon is certainly entitled 
to the appellation. A child-like simplicity and honest enthusiasm pervaded 
his whole discourse and demeanor. I often accompanied him home after 
the labors of the day were over, and would listen with increasing interest to 
his music and conversation. I saw at his house and examined the model 
for distilling fresh water from salt, and the Grasshopper Saddle, and the In- 
verted Arch Steam-boiler ; which last he had been improving, so that only 
pure water could enter it, thus dispensing with the cleansing necessary when 
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salt water was employed : he was doing this in the expectation of taking out 
a patent for the i a ment, as the first patent would expire in 1852. 

One day, while he was showing me his house, [ noticed in a corner of a 
room through which I was passing, some globes of thin sheet copper, and 
asked him what they were intended for. “They are a part,” said he, “ of 
my Carbon Engine, the details of which T have been perfecting in my own 
mind since 1831.” 

“Have you mentally completed it yet / 

“Yes, for several years back; but I have not the money to put it into 
execution. All the models I have were made by myself in spare hours, but 
this is an undertaking: that would require money, and I have none, as I fully 
live up to my income.’ 

There are few persons well versed in chemistry and mechanics who have 
not, at some period of their experience, devoted considerable thought to the 
use of carbonic acid as a motor. Brevier and others have been killed by the 
explosion of their cylinders while experimenting for this object. Brunel, who 
succeeded in tunnelling the Thames river, failed in this. Among the rest, 
[ had narrowly esc aped in early life, and for years had forgotton the sub- 
ject; but this conversation revived all my former interest, and it may be 
easily imagined I did not let the discourse drop here. Before giving the 
information which I received from him, it is well to tell something of the 
properties of the gas, and the method of obtaining it, and will be assisted in 
doing so by a highly- flowered description, which relates the same story in a 
metaphoric: | guise, from the Story of the Fisherman in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments : 

“And the fisherman opened his net and found in it a bottle of brass, filled 
with something, and having its mouth closed with a stopper of lead. And 
his heart rejoiced; and he shook it and found it very heavy, and said, I 
must open and see what is in it, and store it in my bag; then I will sell the 
bottle in the copper market. So he took a knife and picked at the lead 
until he extracted it from the bottle. He then laid the bottle on the ground 
and shook it, that its contents might pour out; but there came forth from it 
nothing but smoke, which ascended towards the sky, and spread over the 
face of the earth; at which he wondered excessively. And after a little 
while, the smoke collected together, and was condensed, and then became 
agitated, and was converted into an Afrite, whose head was in the clouds, 
and his feet rested upon the ground. When the fisherman beheld him, the 
muscles of his sides quivered, his teeth were locked together, his spittle dried 
up, and he saw not his way. The Afrite said to him, teceive news, O fish- 
erman! Of what, said the fisherman, dost thou give me news? He an- 
swered, Of thy being instantly put to a cruel death. So he said to the 
Afrite, Hast thou determined to kill me? He answered, Yes. Then, said 
he, by the Most Great Name engraved upon the seal of Solomon, I will ask 
thee one question ; and wilt thou answer me truly? On hearing the men- 
tion of the Most Great Name, the Afrite was agitated and trembled, and 
replied, Yes; ask, and be brief. The fisherman then said, How wast thou in 
this bottle? it will not contain thy hand or thy foot ; how, then, can it con- 
tain thy whole body? Dost thou not believe that I was in it? said the Af- 
rite. The fisherman answered, I will never believe thee until I see thee in it. 
Upon this the Afrite shook and became converted again into smoke, which 
rose to the sky, and then became condensed, and entered the bottle by little 
and little until it was all inclosed; when the fisherman hastily snatched the 
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sealed leaden stopper, and having replaced it in the mouth of the bottle, 
called out to the Afrite that he would throw him into the sea again.” 

Without dwelling further on the story, it is sufficient to state that the 
Afrite bound himself not to injure the fisherman if released, and still more, 
to make him one of the fortunate ones of the earth; and performed both 
promises. 

In the last century, some students in the University of Jena invoked the 
Afrite by burning a pan of charcoal in a close room, for the purpose of 
“raising the devil,” after the plan of the most approved formula for that 
purpose. All but two were killed. Let us more safely imitate the example 
of the fisherman, not by casting a net into the sea, but by pouring some sul- 
phuric acid on a little common chalk or whiting in a saucer, immediately 
placing over the saucer a glass receiver. An immense amount of gas is at 
once evolved, which if breathed is as destructive to life as the Afrite could 
be to the fisherman. Having succeeded in setting it free, our next best plan 
will be to invoke a spell to bind it once more; and this we can do by intro- 
ducing under the receiver a cup containing quicklime or lime-water; the 
gas rapidly unites with it, and as a part of chalk is harmless and even useful. 
Many fishermen have drawn up the bottle and let out the giant, but those 
who could eseape were only too glad to do so with life; and it remained for 
Professor Salomon, like his namesake of old, who had credit for power over 
spirits, to extort the promise of fortune, and have that promise realized by 
making the Afrite work in harness. 

The chemical formula of carbonic acid is CO*; that is, two atoms of oxy- 
gen to one of carbon; which two atoms of vital air, when joined to the one 
atom of charcoal, enables the latter to take wings and fly away. Encircling 
every atom of matter are two forces or atmospheres—one an attractive, 
which is the most interior, and the other a repulsive, which is exterior to the 
first. If the attractive force predominates, so that the particles approach 
closely, the substance assumes the form of a solid; if the forces are exactly 
balanced, the form of a liquid; and if the repulsive foree predominates, the 
form of a gas. Now, between the particles of this compound of oxygen and 
earbon, the repulsive foree is in a state of very great and preponderating 
activity, and the atoms must remain naturally at great distances apart, in, of 
course, the gaseous form, exerting immense force to assume it when any 
obstacle intervenes. When generated in a proper vessel, at zero the carbonic 
acid assumes the liquid form ; its power in this state may be judged from the 
fact that it exerts then a pressure of thirty-six atmospheres, or five hundred 
and forty pounds to the square inch! 

As carbonic acid is a dangerous agent, and consequently not safe to be 
suffered to go at large, Nature has appointed a series of constables to seize it 
whenever found. The green leaves of the entire vegetable kingdom perform 
this office when they find it in the air. Nor is it safe on the ground or in 
caverns; many mineral agents seize it, among which water and lime hold a 
prominent rank. All these various jailors make it useful to man: the leaves 
of vegetables decompose it, throwing off the oxygen and retaining the car- 
bon, to perfect the sap, from which is made wood for fuel, and grains and 
fruits for nutriment. The soda-water of the shops is nothing more than this 
gas dissolved in water. Strange to say, that which, if respired and acting on 
the lungs, would prove instantly fatal, if swallowed and acting on the coats 
of the stomach, serves as a pleasent tonic ; one among the many wonders of 
physiology, showing that what often is poisonous to one part of the body is 
healthful to another part; as illustrative of which, the poisonous secretions 
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of snakes may be cited: introduced under the skin they are fatal, but taken 
in the stomach, p erfectly harmless. 

The relations of carbonic acid to lime render it more especially interesting 
in this connection. ‘Take a glass of clear lime-water and breathe slowly into 
it through a tube, whose end is under the water and near the bottom of the 
glass. ‘The carbonic acid thrown off from the lungs is seized in its passage 
through the water, and the resulting compound, in the form of chalk, (car- 
bonate of lime,) floats in fine powder upon the surface. Remove the chalk, 
and add to it some sulphuric acid, the bribe proves effectual; the lime in- 
stantly leaves the carbonic acid and unites with the sulphuric, forming sul- 
phate of lime or plaster of Paris. The same kind of process is observed 
whenever we make a glass of soda-water ; the blue paper contains carbon- 
ate of soda, the white, tartaric acid: dissolve each separately in one third of 
a glass of water, and pour one solution into the other; the soda unites with 
the tartaric acid, forming tartrate of soda, while the gas set free bubbles 
simultaneously to the surface, and flies off. The violence with whieh it 
escapes may help to give an idea of its real power and capability as a motor. 

We have now arrived at a point where we can perceive the advantages of 

carbonic acid over steam as a motor, and the manner in which both work 
to effect their object. Steam is used to drive a piston, with greater or less 
force, backwards and forwards along the inside of a cylinder; the connection 
of the piston with other parts of the machinery effects all the requisite mo- 
tions desired. Carbonic acid acts precisely in the same manner, and thus 
far there is no advantage. Steam is made from water, and as the latter 
exists naturally as a liquid, the attractive and repulsive forces around the 
atoms are in equilibrium. To cause it to assume the gaseous form, the 
repulsive force must be made greatly superior. Gravity is supposed to be a 
synonym for the attractive force, and caloric, or the agent producing heat, 
for the repulsive. The application of heat, then, will cause the particles to 
diverge to the required extent; but as water requires 212 degrees of heat to 
become steam, an immense amount of fuel is necessary. When the requi- 
site quantity of steam is formed, a portion is conducted to the cylinder, 
which opens near the piston. Not having room enough for expansion, it 
drives the piston before it to a certain distance, when suddenly a valve opens 
communicating with a vacuum, produced by the constant action of an air- 
pump, and the steam is instantly withdrawn; at this moment a valve opens 
on the opposite side of the cylinder, behind the piston, which has been 
driven there, and a fresh portion of steam drives it back again from whence 
it started ; this steam is removed by the opening of a valve connecting with 
the vacuum, and thus an incessant play is kept up. By a series of ingenious 
contrivances, the engine itself is made to regulate the amount of steam 
introduced to drive the piston, and the exact moment of its withdrawal. 
Low-pressure engines save much of the steam which enters the vacuum, and 
use it over again; but the high- “pressure allow it to escape in a succession of 
pufis, the presence or absence of which puffs easily distinguishing the two 
kinds when in action. 

It may be easily observed from this analysis that it is the repulsive force 
alone which is the real motor. If the steam had room enough to expand 
between the piston and end of the cylinder, no motion would result ; but as 
it must have this space, it violently urges the piston before it the proper dis- 
tance. The repulsive force can only be conquered by something superior to 
itself. An idea of the power necessary for such an object may be “obtained by 
witnessing the mode by which masses of rock are sometimes split. A few 
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grooves are made in the upper part of the rock in the desired line, and small 
wedges of wood hammered in the grooves, and these wedges saturated with 
water. The repulsive force between the particles of water, thus constrained, 
acts so pores rfully to overcome the obstruction, that the entire line of rock is 
fractured. Some years since, I saw a large block of granite, intended for a 
public buil Rae, split i in this manner, and rendered useless for its destined pur- 
pose: it had a small cavity in the upper part which the rain filled, and this 
water freezing during the night split the block into two portions. 

Water, then, is a mere vehicle for the repulsive force in the form of heat, 
and the more intense the fire, the greater the power; hence the amount of 
highly combustible matters thrown into furnaces under the boilers of steam- 
boats when racing, and the great danger thereby incurred. Ericsson _per- 
ceived this fact, and saw that if he could contrive the right kind of appara- 
tus, he could make air serve a better purpose than water ; and there is little 
doubt his Caloric Engine will eventually succeed. 

Take a small iron cylinder whose pieces screw together in the middle so 
as to be hermetically tight, and having filled it with w ater, suspend it over 
the fire; in a certain time the expulsive force will have gained power enough 
from the heat t> burst it into pieces; but it need harm no one, as there is 
time sufficient to get out of the way. Take the same kind of cylinder and 
place in it a quantity of chalk and of sulphuric acid, so fixed that by turn- 
ing a screw they will mix together; make the cylinder tight, and cause the 
materials to unite ; In an instant there is a violent explosion, and the room 
is filled with a deadly poison. These experiments show somewhat the rela- 
tive danger of the two agents, and excite our interest to know how Salomon 
could overcome the obstacles in his way. His maxim was to “divide and 
conquer,” and in this lay much of the excellence of his invention. The 
spherical form is the strongest, and so in a cast-iron globe, two inches in 
thickness, he purposed to generate his gas. The globes, tubes, and all that 
the sulphuric acid could gain access to, were, of course, to be lined with lead. 
From the generator the gas was to be received into a second globe, termed 
the reservoir, and from this last conducted to the cylinder. After leaving 
the reservoir, and just before entering the cylinder, heat was to be applied 
still further to increase its elastic force. Thus prepared, it was to enter the 
cylinder and enlarge its space by driving the piston before it. At a certain 
point, as in the steam-engine, the valve communicating with an exhausted 
receiver was to open, and the gas to be instantly withdrawn; the same 
series of actions to take place on the other side of the piston, the whole 
causing it to be constantly driven backwards and forwards. The next point 

was to save the gas for re-use, and this to be accomplished by means of 
hydrostatic pressure with the force- -pump, condensing it into a third globe 
which communicated with the reservoir. The machinery connectiug with 
the piston for the various mechanical purposes is alike in the steam and 
carbon engines; and with the exception of the furnaces and boilers, which 
are unnecessary, the apparatus of one could be readily adapted to the other. 

The adv antages of the invention as thus stated were obvious at once. Its 
perfect safety and e: asy management were invaluable desiderata of them- 
selves. Add to this its economy ; the cost of the engine itself much less ; 
a mere trifle for the ingredients for working, and the same quantity opie 
of constant re-use. No time wasted in steaming up; no need of fuel; n 
danger from fire, and the space and weight of the machine no longer a a 
ter of moment. Anticipating a little in the story, it may be mentioned that 
the one made of twenty-five horse power w orked without noise or jar; was 
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only fourteen feet long, two and a half wide, and, with the manometer, 
three feet high. A larger size affording in proportion to power still greater 
economy of room. 

Salomon had taken the models down into his sitting-room, where they 
remained, and were often referred to in our conversations as we canvassed 
the details of the invention. Some time afterwards, James F. Mason, of 
Danville, Ky., brother of the representative in Congress from that district, 
stopped at the house of the Professor to pay his daughter’s music bill. A 
thunder-storm coming up prevented his leaving, and he passed the night 
there. Observing the models, he inquired in relation to them, and was told 
their object, toge ther with the general history of the invention. At the 
conclusion of the story his inter est was so much excited that he offered to 
become a partner and advance the capital necessary to get up'the machines. 
Salomon at once accepted the proposal, resigned his situation, and raising all 
the money he could himself, went to Cincinnati, unhesitatingly exchanging 
the piano ‘for the forge. That such enterprises were among the most costly, 
all concerned soon found out. Large sums of money were spent, and the 
most unlooked-for events constantly occurred to retard success. Instead of 
cast-iron globes, as Salomon had first projected, he was persuaded to sub- 
stitute bronze; and when all was ready, and the machine confidently ex- 
pected to work, no sooner was the generating globe charged, than the water 
of the sulphuric acid was sent in all directions through its pores, as if it had 
been made of tissue paper. This rendered necessary a delay of several 
weeks, and entailed much additional expense. So frequent were the disap- 
pointments and so onerous the ch: arges for carrying on the work, that after 
an expenditure of several thousand “dollars, his first partner retired, to be 
succeeded by others, who in turn gave way. Still, while all around him 
were completely disheartened, he worked on with the most undaunted perse- 
verance and assurance of success. At last, all was ready again, and a large 
number of spectators waited as before to witness his diseomfiture. After the 
machine was charged, he remained in breathless anxiety for the result, and 
when the piston did actually work and the fly-wheel revolve, burst into 
tears of joy. 

The following account of the-experiment is taken from the Cincinnati 
Chronicle and Atlas, and will fitly conclude the story. I have not seen or 
heard from the Professor for some two years, and so can give nothing direct. 
[ therefore conclude, sincerely wishing that he m: Ly succe ed as he deserves to 
do, and be more fortunate, in a pecuniary sense, with this than his many 
other inventions : 

“The motive power is obtained by the generation and expansion, by heat, 
of carbonic acid gas. Common whiting, sulphuric acid, and water, are used 
in generating this gas, and the ‘ boiler’ in which these components are held 
is similar in shape and size to a common bomb-shell. A small furnace, 
about the size of one of Dodd’s Parodi hats, with a handful of ignited char- 
coal, furnishes the requisite heat for propelling this engine of twenty- 
five horse power. The relative power of steam and carbonic acid gas is thus 
stated : 

“Water at the boiling point gives a pressure of fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. With the addition of thirty degrees of heat, the power is dou- 
ble, giving thirty pounds ; and so on, doubling with every additional thirty 
degrees of heat, till we have 3,840 pounds, under a heat of 452 degrees— 
a heat which no engine can endure. But with the carbon, twenty degrees 
of heat above the boiling point give 1,080; forty degrees give 2,160 
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pounds; eighty degrees give 4,320 pounds; that is, four hundred and 
eighty pounds gre ater power with this gas th: an four hundred and fifty-two 
degrees of heat give by converting water into steam. 

“Not only does this invention multiply power almost indefinitely, but it 
reduces the expense to a mere nominal amount. ‘The item of fuel for a first- 
class steamer, between Cincinnati and New-Orleans, going and returning, is 
between $1,000 and $1,200; whereas $5 will furnish the material for pro- 
pelling the boat the same distance by carbon. Attached to the new engine 
is also an apparatus for condensing the gas after it has passed through the 
cylinders, and returning it again to the starting- place, thus using it over and 
over, and allowing none to escape. 


“While the engine was in operation, on Monday, it lifted a weight of 


12,000 pounds up ‘the distance of five fect perpendicular, five times | every 
minute. The weight was put on by way of experiment, and does by no 
means indicate the full power of the engine. 

“Mr. Salomon will immediately commence the construction of another 
engine on the same principle, of three hundred and fifty horse power. We 
expect to see steam entirely superseded by carbon in the course of a few 
years, for locomotive and mechanical purposes.” 


WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 


Mr. Weep, of the Albany Evening Journal, in one of his last letters from 
Europe, offers the following reflections : 

“Speaking of iron, by the way, let us extract an expensive moral from the existing 
state of things. The tariff of 1846, aided by ‘cheap iron’ from England, having broken 
down our own manufacturers, we are now, with all sorts of enterprises in hand, wholly 
dependent upon the English manufacturers, They understand and are taking advantage 
of this folly. The price of rails has risen, and will continue to advance. Iron is twenty- 
five and thirty per cent. higher now than it was a year ago. Rails could haye been 
rolled, if our tariff had not been broken down at home, twenty -five per cent. cheaper 
than their cost here.” 


The tariff of 1842 produced competition for the production and sale of 
iron, and under it the quantity made at home grew from 200,000 to 850,000 
tons. The tariff of 1846 has to a great extent destroyed competition for the 
sale of this important commodity, and it is ds uily more and more producing 
that effect by closing our furnaces 2ad our rolling mills ; and the consequence 
is now seen in the rise of price of foreign iron. We have already seen an 
advance in the foreign price equal to that which was asked to be made in 
the duty, but to that application turned a deaf ear; and the result is now 
seen in the fact that we pay the duty to foreign iron masters instead of pay- 
ing it into our own Treasury. Gre: tt Britain must seek the foreign market 
at whatever price, and the man who must go to a distant market must pay 
the cost of going to it, as our farmers and planters so well know. It is a 
part of the system of British free trade to destroy competition for the sale of 
cloth and iron, that she may have a monopoly and fix her own prices; and 
the object of the tariff of 1846 is that of enabling her to carry out her favorite 
policy of taxing the farmers and planters of the world, by allowing them but 
one market in which to sell, and one in which to buy, that she may fix the 
prices of all they have to sell and all they need to buy, as she is now doing 
in regard to iron. A duty on foreign iron equal to the duty now imposed 
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by the great monopoly of England, aaa by this time have carrie d up the 
domestic production to a million ana a half of tons, making a domestic mar- 
ket for one hundred millions of dollars of the fruits of the earth, to the vast 
advantage of the farmers, who would then have seen the advantage resulting 
from an increase of their customers, whereas they are now reaping the dis- 
advantage resulting from an increase in the number of their competitors, and 


they w oul 1 have had j iron as cheap as they now can have it. 


HOW TO MAKE A SURPLUS OF FOOD, AND TO INCREASE IT BY 
RECIPROCITY. 


Our agricultural readers will find matter for much profitable reflection in 
the latest news from the “great grain market of the world.” They have per- 
haps been relying upon famine in Germany to bring their breadstuffs up to 
a remunerating price. The famine is well est iblished there and elsewhere ; 
but, famine or no famine, the factors of the corn market confidently anticipate 
that there will be a surplus, which must find its way from fhe northern ports 
of Europe to Mark Lane. They know that there is always a surplus, no mat- 
ter how hungry men are, or how little the supply of food is, when they have 
not the means of purchasing it. There is always surplus food for exportation 
in countries which permit their people to be pauperized by submission to the 
policy by which Great Britain aims to maintain the monopoly of manufac- 
turing for the world, and to be the great workshop to which all men must 
come to sell bread and buy fabrics; in every country which, instead of build- 
ing up domestic markets by diversifying the industry of its people, i is wheedled 
into depending upon foreign markets, and seeking to extend them by encour- 
aging importations. Thus Ireland had surplus grain, by the million of bushels, 
in 1822 and in 1847, when her people were perishing for lack of food, too 
poor to purchase even diseased potatoes. In the latter year cargoes of Irish 
wheat were actually emptied into the docks of London by speculators, rather 
than to depress the market by landing them. Mark Lane understands very 
well that surplus food means, not more food than a given number of hungry 
mouths require to maintain life, but simply more food than their willing 
hands can find work to pay for it with. Mark Lane understands perfectly 
Daniel Webster’s axiom, “ Where there’s work for the hands there’s always 
work for the teeth,” and that where there’s not work for the hands, teeth and 
the good things they ache to grind are altogether surplus. Only make men 
poor enough, and they have plenty of surplus. There is not a large city in 
the trading world where you cannot immediately discover the precise stage 
of poverty by watching the variations in the surplus clothing, &c., in the 
pawnbroker’s shop. At the sign of the three golden balls you may always 
find the barometer of destitution. Thus surplus begets surplus, until the poor 
victim who found first one comfort and then another superfluous, becomes 
superfluous himself and dies; and then the little food that he contrived to 
obtain before he perished is no longer needed for home consumption, and 
goes to swell the surplus for exportation. So it is that the corn-jobbers of 
Mark Lane grow fat on Continental famine. It brings grist to their mill; 
while, instead of being serviceable to the farmer of the United States, his 
prices are beaten down by the competition of the wretches who cannot eat 
their own grain, because their governments do not protect them against the 
delusive theory which Mark Lane preaches under the name of Free Trade. 

Just at the time when our farmers are told, as the result of recent ship- 
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ments to England, that “ most of the flour having cost nearly as nil on the 
other (American) side of the Atlantic as it will realize here, freight and charges 
have been lost,” they are complacently silent while the class whose business it 
is to grind and transport wheat ask Congress to grant free admission to that 
of Canada. The Canadians tell them, “ It makes no sort of difference whether 
we compete yor you in your own m: sske ts, at the mills of the Merrimac River, 
for instance, or in the E ‘nglis h market, for your market after all is governed 
by Mark pay and its prices rise and fall as the price current of the great 
grain market dictates.” If this be so as a general rule, the more’s the pity, 
and the greater the necessity that our farmers should go to work to produce 
such action on the part of Congress as that our market for agricultural pro- 
ducts shall be no longer regulated by English prices. But even under such 
a general rule it would be a sufficient answer to the Canadian application to 
reply: “If it’s all the same to us, why it must be the same to you. We 
are not yuite certain about it; therefore we will keep the duties, and you may 
go to England to compete with us there.” It is quite apparent, however, that 
the Canadiaas seek access to our market because it is a better one than the 
English, and therefore that it is the interest of our farmers to reserve this 
market fur themselves. Under the present advices, it is very clear that if we 
go to England with our grain, we do it at the loss of freight and charges. If 
the Canadians go, they lose the freight and charges. Every barrel of Cana- 
dian grain admitted for our domestic consumption makes a barrel of Ameri- 
can grain surplus, and drives it to England, to sustain the loss which the Cana- 
dian grower would evade. A time when “American flour has been offered on 
easier terms, but buyers appear to expect a further decline, and refuse to pur- 
chase freely,” is evidently not the time to increase the stock of American flour 
that must go to England. 

There is matter for special notice by the farmers of the Western States, in 
the fact that Dantzie and Rostock wheat is held with firmness and “ main- 
tain their previous value,” but their flour (for it is Western, not Genesee flour 
that goes to England) declines. They are the chief supporters of free trade, 
and the »y it was “who were allured by the glittering rewards which the authors 
of the tariff of ’46 promised them in the Engiish market. The prize, such as it 
is, is carried off by the serfs and their masters who raise the wheat of Dantzic 
and Rostock; the blanks, the loss of freight and charges, with the expectation 
of a further decline, by our friends at the West, who send advocates of the 
British monopoly to Congress. 


Erricacy or Corron 1nv Preserving Fruit.—We have been informed, 
(says an exchange,) by a gentleman who has had practical proof of its suc- 
cess, of a new mode of ke eping fruit fresh for the t table, as grapes, plums, 
&e., along time after they have been gathered. It is simply to alternate 
them in layers with cotton batting in clean stone jars, and to place them ina 
chamber secure from frost. A servant in the family of William Morey, Union 
Village, Washington county, about to visit her friends, secured a quantity of 
plums in this way, to preserve them until her return. They were found to 
have kept in excellent condition, long after the fruit had disappeared from 
the garden. From the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, Mr. Holmes, and one 
or two others, laid down grapes in this manner last fall, and they enjoyed 
the luxury of fresh, fine fruit during the winter, until the early part of 


March. 
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POR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN EAST TENNESSEAN. 


Ow the 19th of May, 1844, I took leave of my friends in St. Louis, stepped 
aboard the steamboot Mary Tompkins, bound up the Missouri. The scenery 
upon this river defies the point of my pencil. First a broad sweeping current, 
with low, level banks ; then a point of rocks formed into a bluff jutting out 
into the stream at right angles with the shore. Two days bring me to 
Jefferson City, a village rather, covering a ravine, in which stands the capital 
city of the State of Missouri. The Capitol building is of hewn stone, (lime- 
stone,) but has a strong resemblance to marble—a square building, with stone 
jutting cornices, around which I walked, and on which I scribbled, thought- 
lessly, my name, address, and date. The bell rung. “Ali aboard” was sung 
out; pow! pow! pow! The mad steamer seizes the bone in her mouth, and 
proudly dashes the wild current, and in twelve hours hauls in at Lexington, 
a beautiful village on the west bank, on a high bluff overlooking on the oppo- 
site shore the low, level bottom farm of Colonel Moore, formerly of Chucky 
Bend, Jefferson county, Tennessee. From here, in company with two other 
gentlemen travellers, I crossed the mad stream, with satchel on my shoulder, 
and took the track to Richmond, in Ray county; thence striking a course 
north, 15 deg. west, to Gallatin, on the west fork of Grand river. Crossing 
this deep, muddy stream, we mounted the green bluffs, pursuing~our course 
over an almost level prairie, without a tree or a bush in sight to relieve the 
painful monotony ; without a road, coursing by a pocket-compass for the 
Peery settlement, near the north line of Missouri, on the head waters of 
Grand river, filling our canteeus at the occasional little scups we passed; and 
when fatigued or overtaken by night, after making a meal of cold bread and 
meat from our wallets, would stretch our weary limbs on the green sod to 
rest. We were six or seven days performing this march, and nearly every 
mile of it was over a continuous prairie, with a verdant turf of wild grass, of 
ten or fifteen inches in height, and most of the way enamelled with wild 
flowers and a profusion of strawberries. For two or three of the first days 
the scenery was monotonous, and became painful, from the fact that we were, 
to use a phrase of the country, “out of sight of land ;” to wit, out of sight of 
any thing rising above the horizon, which was a perfect straight line around 
us like that of the blue and boundless ocean. The pedestrian over such a dis- 
couraging sea of green, without a Jandmark before or behind him, without a 
beacon to lead him on or define his progress ; weary, weak, and desponding ; 
and when night falls, and he stretches his exhausted limbs apparently on the 
same spot where he slept the night before, with the same prospect before and 
behind him, the same grass and the same wild flowers beneath and about 
him, the same canopy over his head, and the same cheerless sea of green to 
start upon in the morning. It is difficult to describe the simple beauty and 
serenity of these scenes of solitude, or the feelings of feeble man whose limbs 
are toiling to carry him through them. On the sixth day we saw in the dis- 
tance to the naked eye aspeck upon the green, a glass defining it a “ tent- 
cloth,” having seen deer, wolves, gophers, hens, and hogs, (a few wild,) till we 
scarcely paid more attention to them than cattle in the field at home. At 
noon, still nearing our white object, stopped for repose, and fed on the most 
delicious wild plums I ever tasted, upon the bank of a small creek, which we 
named Plum creck. About 3 o’clock P. M., raising a handkerchief on a staff, 
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we fired our guns to the number of twenty, and presently saw a man with a 
cap and pony making towards us ina gallop. An hour elapsed ere we spoke. 
He guided us to the tent of a friend on the border of the settlement alluded 
to. This settlement was made up of Peerys, and friends from Tazewell 
county, Virginia. Our first friend | said lived in a tent, and so he did. His 
wagon-sheet was spread for a lodging-room ; his wagon-bed a store-house and 
pantry ; his crop of oats and corn growing in open space, without a panel 
of fence, hedge, or ditch, to protect it. Here we feasted on warm cakes, (the 
flour being ground by hand,) honey, milk, butter, cheese, &c., until next day 
afternoon, when one by one we visited the settlement. Some had built 
houses; others were making brick, &c. One citizen had erected a frame 
house ; the boards, plank, and other lumber he had entirely shaped out with 
his axe, and wedge, and draw-knife. Here I saw a house covered with slate- 
stone, in the wild forest. [saw the great western prairie plough, to which 
were attached a pair of trucks and twelve yoke of oxen, overturning the maiden 
soil, which is a black loam, of fertile appearance ; though to me the corn was 
rather low in height, but of a deep-green, healthy color. This settlement is 
upon the east fork of Grand river. About ten miles below the northern line of 
Missouri, on this river, is the “Grand River Raft,” which I visited—a raft of 
logs and trees, completely bridging the stream for three miles, over which 
wagons and passengers may go safely. Here a huge tree upturned, with root 
on the surface of the water, its boughs perhaps one hundred feet in mud and 
water, in which position it has been for ages; another, perhaps a cotton- 
wood, two hundred feet in length, one end bored into the bank, the other 
spiked out like chevaux-de-frise ; with a third horizontal. Through the aper- 
tures of this raft, which has no doubt existed for hundreds of years, the water 
sifts its way, and, making a fall sufficient for any machinery, foaming and 
muddy, glides away. ‘This country is, beyond expectation, now pretty 
densely settled. After staying several days with these friends, we were con- 
ducted to Trenton, in Grundy county, at which place we dug us a canoe, put- 
ting our baggage aboard, and explored Grand river to its mouth, where 
stands the level little town of Brunswick, which carries on a brisk business in 
tobacco trade and manufacture. Here, at the house of our good friend Keyte, 
of Keytesville, we stayed till taken by the steamboat White Cloud back to 
St. Louis, arriving at Nashville, Tennessee, the 4th day of July, the day of 


American jubilee. AL. B 
Mile Bend, Tennessce, 30th July, 1852. 


TOPPING COTTON. 


A writer in the Southern Cultivator says: It is not the largest weeds or 
plants that always yield the most lint; and how to augment the growth of 
the staple, relatively, as compared with the other parts of the plant, is the 
knowledge which all planters should aim to develop. If we had a field of 
growing cotton, we should not only experiment in topping a portion of it, but 
apply ashes (caustic or undipped) to about one or two hundred hills of plants 
in June. A gill to a plant scattered about over a foot or eighteen inches 
square, and dug into the soil, might aid much in developing forms and filling 
them with seed and lint. Guano, and urine, ought to be tried in a similar 
manner; and lime, plaster, and salt, as well as manure, may be worked in 
about the stems and needy roots of cotton and corn, when tilled in June. 
The art of feeding cultivated plants on scientific principles is in its infancy, 





224 SEXUAL CHARACTER OF THE STRAWBERRY. 
Experiments are muc th needed to ve rify or falsify the suggestions of agricul- 
tural chemists, All want more light, ‘and all should lend a he ‘Iping hand to 
increase or diffuse it. We are not to expect miracles in behalf of improve- 
ments in agriculture. Progress is wholly impossible without effort. The 
pursuit of the farmer has remained in some nations without material change 
for thousands of years. Cultivators of the soil did not try to improve either 
themselves or their paternal acres, and therefore no improve ment in either 
was attained. Let our friends be admonished, in a spirit of national progress, 
that if they stand still the world will not. Indeed, there is some reason to 
fear that if one refuses to advance with this advancing age, he will be trodden 
under foot and crushed into the earth as a “ cumberer of the ground.” 


SEXUAL CHARACTER OF THE STRAWBERRY. 
Crnorysnati, Aug. 12th, 1852 

To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil :4 

Tue people in Burlington county, New-Jersey, must be behind the age in 
the cultivation of the strawberry. You say, “ Jason Heritage sold 500 quarts, 
which formed one picking, and were sold at $250—fifty cents per quart.” 
The same thing was done in these backwoods twenty-five years ago. One 
individual now brings 4,000 quarts a day, and is satisfied if he gets seven 
or eight cents per quart; often far less. Twenty-five years ago we were 
learned botanists, and held all strawberry plants that bore blossoms perfeet in 
both male and female organs, and raised a quarter of a crop. We now 
hold a different doctrine, and plant one Hlermaphrodite to twenty Pistillate 
plants. We have a new seedling, surpassing all plants that I have ever seen, 
and one I never expe cted to see—a plant perfect in both male and female 
organs, that has for five years produced a full crop of large, perfect, well- 
flavored fruit. Ihave never seen one of the celebrated English ones that 
would average one third of a crop of perfect fruit. I was rece utly at Newark, 
New-Jersey, and was at gardens where the strawberry was cultivated exten- 
sively for market. ‘They were not informed of the sexual character of plants. 
I saw several beds of Burns’s new Pistillate Pine, with not one perfect berry 
to fifty blossoms, and the gardener deemed it an imposition. He had no 
other variety within forty feet. In his principal beds he fortunately, among his 
Hovey and other Pistillates, had a new seedling Herm: aphrodite, raised by my 
sister in Newark, of which more than one half of the blossoms bore perfect fruit, 
and the blossoms were so abundant that the quantity of fruit was as large as 
the roots could render perfect. Strange as it may appear, even in England 
the true sexual character of the plant was unknown. Mr. Keen, the origin- 
ator of the celebrated Hermaphrodite that bears his name, discovered that 
one of his seedlings perfected no fruit. Seeing no stamens in the blossoms, 
he set one with stamens near it, and the vine bore a full crop. He repor ted 
the case to the Horticultural Society, but no further notice was taken of it. 
In raising from seed, one half are generally wholly defective in female organs, 
and not one blossom in one thousand will bear a perfect fruit. All require 
artificial impregnation. It is done by insects. Put one hundred plants in a 
forcing department of plants, perfect in both male and female organs, and if 
there be no insects, not one blossom in fifty will bear fruit. In such cases, 
the impregnation may be made by a brush. Where the air is stirring, it may 
impregnate a few. Thirty years since, adjacent to cur city, an ignorant Ger- 
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man made a fortune by raising strawberries for market. They were the 
largest and finest in market, and brought from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
quart. The same quantity of ground produced five times as much fruit as 
was raised by his neighbors. I had one eighth of an acre in vines, and went 
to the Germau to buy fruit. His neighbors picked up the plants he threw 
on the road, when thinning out his plants, and they proved barren. A chance 
observation of the German’s son led me to suspect the cause. I discovered 
the sexual difference; made it known. Strawberries went as low as five and 
six cents per quart, and the German ceased to cultivate them, and raised veg- 
etables; abusing his son, and heaping “donner und blitzen” on my head. 
Hailing from what was once the land of rye flour, 1 am anxious to see the 
price of strawberries reduced in that State. U. Loneworrtn. 


rOR THK PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
THE LAWS OF HYGIENE.—No. I. 
BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


THERE is one subject much spoken of, and whose importance is generally 
allowed, and yet as generally neglected. This subject is Physiology. As 
necessary, and in many instances more so, than the three R’s (Reading, 
Riting, and Rithmetic) taught in our common schools, it is hardly ever 
thought of in connection with the minor seminaries of learning. It is only 
the top and upper portions of the hill of Science that are permitted to be 
cheered by the rays of the new sun. The colleges and bigher academies do 
teach something about Physiology, but only the few ia such cases can ‘be 
benefited, and these few often learn the laws of Hygiene to find that they 
have been engaged in habitually violating them, 2nd must pay the penalty. 
The great mass in our land whose future education, after leaving the common 
school, must be pursued in colleges bearing the armorial ensigns of the 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, never perhaps hear of these laws, so neces- 
sary to health and fortune, and yet must pay the forfeit of ignorance. 

I was last week conversing with a friend, a superior mechanic, and who, 
working by the piece, is paid according to the amount he performs. He was 
remarking that his income varied from twelve to twenty-five dollars per week, 
although he always labored the same number of hours every day. I inquired 
if the kind of work did not differ. He said no, it was nearly all alike; and 
yet, strive as hard as he could, it would often take him an entire day to com- 
plete what, at a more lucky spell, he could finish by noon. For this differ- 
ence he was utterly unable to account, and the fact seemed to him very mys- 
terious. “Has to-day been one of your lucky days, as you call them ?” said I. 
“ No; [ate too much breakfast, had some headache and uncomfortable feelings 
about my stomach, and was besides very cross and fretful. It never rains but 
it pours, and disagreeable things always come in a heap.” “ When was your 
last lucky day?” “On Saturday. I did more than usual, and was in fine 
spirits ; in fact, for the whole week was much better, and did more than com- 
monly.” ‘“ What time did you go to bed last night?” “ Past twelve o’clock.” 
“ During the week past, what time #” “ Never after half-past nine, as I had to 
get up early in the morning to go with George and take a bath before break- 
fast. He went in the country this week, and I did not feel like going alone.” 
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“T suppose by this time you know the purpose of my questions?” “TI do, 
but I never thought of that before.” He now saw plainly enough that lucky 
days followed early going to bed, early rising, and bathing, and unlucky 
days the reverse; and that in a great measure his fortune as well as his tem- 
per was in his own power. By a little attention to Hygiene he could increase 
the amount of his income at least two hundred dollars per year, besides say- 
ng the extra expenses that late hours are always sure to entail. 

Some years since I made an agreement with a painter about a job of work, 
and it not having been commenced at the appointed time, went to see him. 
He said he was behindhand with all his jobs, as two of his men had been 
attacked with colic, and a third, on whom he relied most, had become palsied; 
that such things were of course common occurrences with painters, and were 
always taken into consideration in contracting ; the men could only do their 
best, and colic and palsy seemed unavoidable. The boss was a stout, well- 
formed man, and, except a very marked paleness of countenance, apparently 
in the enjoyment of good health. Aware that he had always been a hard 
worker at his own business, I asked if he himself was not often attacked. 
‘Never but once, and that some twelve years since, when I went up in the 
country to finish a job of inside work, and staid a week, sleeping in the 
house. There was no company, it was very lonely, and so I had an attack of 
colic brought on by low spirits. I always tell the men that the mind has a 
good deal to do with the body, and that cheerfulness and pleasant company 
will ward off any attacks.” On inquiring more minutely into his reasons 
about cheerfulness, he told me that soon after he commenced a3 an appren- 
tice he began attending evening school, and when there was no school, went 
out visiting. The smell of paint would cling to his person so that he had to 
wash himself all over every evening before dressing, and of course entirely 
change his clothes. When the period of schooling was over, habit made the 
change and washing necessary, and he continued the practice, ascribing his 
exemption, however, entirely to the keeping up of his spirits; remarking, that 
whenever one of his men became fretful and drooping, it was a sure sign 
colic was coming on. 

I pointed out to this man that he had pursued, unknowingly, the best 
means of safety in his dangerous trade, as a mere preparation for something 
else, and how a slight knowledge of the laws of Hygiene would have enabled 
him to save his men as well as himself, by teaching them the really valuable 
part of his practice, and that the low spirits and drooping he so much blamed 
in the poor fellows were symptoms of the disease itself which they could not 
avoid. 

Instances of a similar kind will find their appropriate place in other parts 
of the present series, the two mentioned showing sufficiently that this kind of 
“knowledge is power,” rendering its possessor capable of realizing the maxim 
that “time is money.” Very few ever think of asking the doctor’s advice in 
regard to the mode of life best adapted to their respective kinds of business. 
It is time enough to see him, they think, when confined to bed, and even 
then the most are too strong-minded to believe in medicine or medical treat- 
ment. He must come only because the family and friends insist upon it, and 
or the sake of these the patient, martyr-like, bleeds in body and pocket. 

After all, no man can hardly be blamed for wanting confidence in the med- 
ical profession; there are so many diffarent systems, and each at war with 
all the rest, that, take at any time the votes of the majority of physicians, and 
the opinion would be given that if there “ were fewer doctors there would be 
less deaths.” Besides this, many believe that the study of medicine leads men 
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to infix lelity, er so thane must be nanitiiee ri sinlies wrong about the whole 
science, which of course would be undeniably true, if when properly pursued 
such was its tendency. And thus every class and every grade, in turn, weigh 
the science in the balance and find it wanting. 

Does the inquirer turn to the common books on ] -hysiology for information 
on this subject, he finds himself at once bewildered by “countless affinities, and 
suctions, and catalytic forces, and the whole subject inextricably mixed up 
with Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Most of the books are receptacles 
for disseminating the vagaries of the French and German schools. P hysi- 
ology in itself is simple, as all truth i is, and carries its own conviction with it. 
It is, to say the least, as certain a science, and has as little mystery in it, as 
has Chemistry, from which it is utterly distinct. Avoiding these objections, 
it will be the object of these papers to give a simple common-sense view of 
the outlines of Physiology, and their prac ‘tical applications in Hygiene, together 
with the reasons of these ap plications ; commencing with an account of the 
True Hirerocratic Puysician, in the hope that confidence enough will be 
given thereby to cause att tention to be paid to his advice. And it is given 
the more freely, that the writer has long been out of the arena of the profes- 
sion, and is in no sense pecuniarily inte rested i in its progress. 

Never was name more appropriately chosen than that which designated 
the Healer of Disease by the title of Physician. The term is synonymous 
with Naturalist, one who studies or governs nature; the latter word being 
used in its most extended application. The chemist busies himself in his 
laboratory with finding out the affinities of the atomic particles; the astrono- 
mer, from his tower, cons the stars and discovers the laws which regulate their 
motions; the botanist collects plants and tells their names and habits; the 
metaphysician, in bis closet, studies the mental faculties and their modes of 
operation: so in like manner the enumeration might be carried out to a great 
length, showing the confinement of each to his own sphere. But the physi- 
cian is greater than all, both singly and collectively; for not only must he 
know what pertains to the business of others, but must make that very know- 
ledge the rudiments of his own art to use for higher purposes. Lest such 
assertions might seem to border on extravagance, the reader may call to mind, 
on the one hand, the knowledge of mechanics requisite to the surgeon for the 
perfect adjustment of a limb after suffering a compound fracture; and on the 
other hand, the equally necessary lore of the metaphysician, in treating cases 
of insanity. 

Though he does not, like the minister, officiate in the pulpit, yet opportu- 
nities are not wanting of emulating the example of his divine exemplar. He 
must not confine his ministrations of good to the body alone; his work is not 
fully performed, unless he attends to the soul also. How many times does 
the man of the world turn from the advice and warning of his pastor, reiter- 
ating the old excuse, “I am busy now, but will attend to these things at an- 
other time,” and there is no help for it? But he cannot thus treat his phy- 
sician. “Nature points out by unerring indications that death is at hand, 
and the things thou now valuest will soon be thine no longer. Man, thy soul 
is required of thee; take heed, and while it is time make thy calling and 
election sure.” No matter what his natural hardihood may be, he must 
tremble at words like these, and on the awful realities of another world direct, 
however unwilling, his anxious gaze. 

It is the office of the physician to usher into this breathing world the young 
scion of immortality, and to hear the cry that betokens its first inspiration ; 
and it is equally his office to listen to the last moan of humanity, as he stands 
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by the bedside while the same spirit, now departing, leaves the dust in which 
it has abode so many years. From the cradle to the grave his ministration 
extends, and throughout that long period his presence is imperative in every 
hour of peril and affliction. It is a part of his daily business to expose his 
own life, in order that he may render assistance unto others. Infectious and 
contagious diseases, from which others may shrink without reproof, must be 
approached and combated by this “friend that sticketh closer than a brother,” 
as a matter of necessity. He may be truly said to carry his life in his hand, 
trusting in the Lord. The late cholera annals tell how many of this noble 
band remained at their posts, when to remain and discharge their duties 
insured almost certain death; and yet with the most unflinching courage one 
after another stood and fel]. It should not be forgotten, too, that such posi- 
tions are more dangerous and require more courage than the centre of the 
deadliest carnage on the battle-field; bullets may and do miss, but the un- 
seen arrows of contagion always strike. In the one case, also, there is every 
thing that can excite and encourage the natural man; in the other, every 
thing that can depress and restrain. 

The love of gain cannot be the inducement to make these sacrifices. No 
profession is less lucrative, and in none is the work so arduous and unremit- 
ting. How often has it been observed that the physician does not begin to 
earn his bread until he has no longer teeth to eat it? In view of these facts, 
it has become a maxim of consolation to the profession, that the poor are the 
best paymasters, for God is their surety. Prov. xix. 17; xiv. 7. Of what 
other employment can it be said that the bad debts are the only sufe property? 
Liable to be interrupted at all hours of the day and night, necessarily irregu- 
lar in meals and sleep, the physician cannot practise the Hygiene he teaches ; 
if permitted to escape the effects of contagion, he risks life by exhaustion, and 
is really like the guide-post, which, pointing the road to others, is debarred 
from the course itself. 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


Unoer the tariff of 1846, the North and the South are contending for the 
ession of a constantly-diminishing market for cotton goods, and the result 
thus far has been that the North has triumphed, and has closed a large por- 
tion of the mills south of New-England. Competition to sell is the order of 
the day. Under a proper tariff there would be a growing demand, because 
the farmers and planters and laborers would produce more and have more to 
sell, and they would have better prices for what they sold. There would then 
be more competition for the purchase of the commodities they needed, the 
effect of which would be, that more labor would be given to the produc- 
tion of them, and the North would gradually find that it could employ 
itself better in producing commodities requiring more labor than is now re- 
quired for the production of coarse cotton and woollen cloths, and the North 
and South would find themselves gradually making a market at home for 
their food and their wool. As a specimen of the quantity of labor that may 
be absorbed in the production of things that appear to be trifling, we give the 
following account of the manufactures of Waterbury, Mass. :— 
“Has your father or grandfather got a pair of old gilded epaulettes not marked 
‘Waterbury?’ Open your jack-knife, and see if ‘Waterbury’ is not cut into the 
blade, Turn over a large ancient, or small modern gilded, or even yellow button, and 
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‘Waterbury’ can ~ spe Ned around its margin. Look at your wife’s—I mean—no 


matter—hooks and eyes, and see them grin ‘Wate erbury,’ as they pull hard at each 
other. There’s the end of your cane, the bits in yo r horse’s mouth, the tool you curry 
him with, the metal trimmings of your u ribet: the lock of your trunk, and all the un- 


think: able little bits of mets sie ci vilization, comfort, ter ornament, that ever were used 
or seen, hailing from ‘ W aterbury.’ Only think of a five-story brick building, covering 
more ground than Greenfield Common, all full of he avy and light machinery, costing 
any where from twent y to fifty thousand dollars, with fifty men and boys m: aking Sus- 
pender buckles! Go to another, where steam puffs off from a thirty -horse engine, and 
you hear a roaring and crashing, as if fifty thousand trip-hammers were pounding the 
Rocky Mountains, and you find stout men very busy in getting out those sixpenny pieces 
of iron that tip the ends of the han iles of cheap knives and forks, There i is another 
concern hissing and snapping, with its $5,000 worth of machines that pull in long coils 
of wire, and turn out the eyes used in : the wood and horn buttons—nothing else. And 
s0 you may go from one great shop to another, till you break down in utter amazement 
at the millions so profitably invested in manufacturing just nothing at all.” 


THOUGHTS ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON. 


Preruars we cannot do a better service to our Southern readers, than to 
give the substance of an article entitled as above, by Mr. A. W. Dillon, Sum- 
ter county, Alabama, in the Southern Cultivator. The writer says: 

Experience proves beyond cavil the folly of adhering to the old system of 
culture, when it has lost its adaptation to the seasons. It is a historical fact, 
that countries become colder as the primeval forests are cleared up and the 
land put in cultivation. This is true of the seasons in the cotton States. 
Our climate is annually changing, and approximating to that of North Ala- 
bama. Planters are now exposed to mishaps w hich were unknown to them 
ten years ago. ‘This spring may hae regarded as a type of future seasons, and 
as showing the numerous trials and drawbacks to which farmers will hereafter 
be subjected ; yet I by no means design to be understood as saying that it 
will be exac tly similar in all respects. There is diversity in all animate and 
inanimate things; and there is a marked diversity apparent, when we compare 
two seasons together. The past winter was remarkably cold, but about the 
middle of Febru: ary the weather became serene and mild; vegetation was 
rapidly developed, and P Jlanters pushed forward their preparations with emu- 
lous eagerness. They planted corn in defiance of the experience of the last 
few years, and until ‘the 17th of March they seemed to have adopted the 
wisest course, as the weather was balmy, a and the corn thrifty and growing. 
But the wind shifted round to the north, the weather became bitingly cold, 
and the ground was completely frozen. Since that time we have had an oc- 
casional spell of good weather, whose influence on the crop was ne nell by 
heavy rains, accompanied with both wind and hail. 

Is it not strangé that men, whose success is so much dependent on the 
seasons, should be content to P lod on without any effort to note the changes 
of the seasons? Were they to note the period ‘when vegetation developed 
itself, mark the various drawbacks that occurred from seed-time to harvest, 
and contrast one year with another, it does seem to me that they might 
escape many vexatious disasters, and raise larger crops. We would pronounce 
a farmer who should plant corn in Virginia in February a fit subject for Bed- 
lam; yet, notwithstanding the seasons have been so materially changed even 
since 1840, there are those : among us who conceive that they would be i irrep- 
arably ruined, were they not to pla vat corn before the first of March. Is there 
any more rationality i in their course than that of the Virginia farmer? Let 
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the repeated Sntneiion of their crops va frost declare the folly of such a 
system. 

I assume, as a fair deduction from the previous observations, that cotton 
ought not, even where the land is prepared, to be pli inted prior to the 5th or 
6th of April. As a general thing, the spring rains are over by this time, 
the ground becomes warm enough to make the seed sprout in a few days, 
and the weather balmy enough to make it grow off just as soon as it comes 
up. I hail it as a favorable omen, that this opinion, once so much scouted, 
is gaining ground, as year after year shows that late planting is more certain 
to secure a good stand of cotton, and that the cotton is less liable to be stinted 
by bad weather, or destroyed by insects. Nor should the ground be pre pared 
too soon where there i is abundance of team, as it then becomes wee - and is 
covered with a hard incrustation, before the cotton gets up. In such a case, 
the land has to be thoroughly broken up anew, before the cotton can grow 
off, or the land be worked to advantage. For verification of this fact, if any 
were necessary, I might appeal to the personal experience of every observant 
farmer. 

Just as soon as the cotton is well up, the harrow should be run close to the 
drill, and a sweep put behind it to reopen the water-furrow. Harrows are 

referable, because they are not half as apt to cover up cotton as sweeps; they 
sift the dirt among it better, drag the clods and stalks from the cotton, and 
leave the ground in admirable order for subse quent working. Deep plough- 
ing in light and porous soils is too exhaustive of the nutrition whith feeds the 
plant, and on that account should never be attempted, 1 unless in very wet 
seasons. In weedy land, or where a hard crust is apt to be formed on the 
bed, it is best to run the bar of a turning-plough close to the cotton, and throw 
the dirt into the water-furrow. This “mode of ploughing gre: itly facilitates 
“ chopping out,” and renders the land loose and pleasant to cultivate during 
the rest of the season. We rarely bring cotton to a porteet stand the first 
working, unless the weather is peculis arly mild and serene: but from the Ist 
of April to the 5th of May we thin it in accordance with the fertility of the 
land. It is generally agreed that late ploughing makes cotton “shed off” the 
bulk of the squares and blooms which it may have on it. 

All schemes for regulating the price of cotton are idle and visionary, and 
in all probability would produce a reaction as distressing as the evils which 
were designed to be cured. Liberal sentiments, moderate duties, and a fair 
interchange of commodities, will be found more conducive to the maintenance 
of remunerative prices than all the wild schemes that have been suggested. 
The only feasible way of preventing a depression in the price of cotton is, to 
diminish the amount of the crop; yet the certain success of such a diminu- 
tion of the crop by no means helps us in the solution of the original difficulty ; 
inasmuch as neither eloquence nor self-interest can induce men to forego pres- 
ent gain for a remote, ovenpective increase of their incomes. Their minds 
have so long been taught to look upon “a bird in the hand as worth two in 
the bush,” that they seldom look beyond the present. Exhausted nature 
will necessitate a curtailment of the cotton crop, and force farmers to seek out 
new channels of profit. 

The prurient itching of many farmers to be rich, has blinded them to the 
ruinous effects of their careless mode of cultivation, and left them neither in- 
clination nor leisure to restore their worn-out lands. If this mode of culture 
is persisted in, lands which now yield a fair crop of cotton will be hopelessly 
exhausted ; the country will be prematurely worn out; our population will 
rush to new States, in search of richer land; and every branch of trade will 
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decline and languish. The reflection is melancholy; but we are assured that 
it is well founded, whenever we pass a field which hes been .exhausted beyond 
resuscitation. “ What shall we do?” is now the engrossing question with 
planters. How are our impoverished Jands to be restored? These are ques- 
tions of vast import to farmers, and need no gew-gaws of rhetoric to commend 
them to attention. If they would not bequeath to their children barren, 
worthless lands, it is full time for them to begin the work of restoring them. 
We must alternate our crops, sow small grain on worn-out lands, husband 
barn-yard and stable manure, and apply it to a smal! lot of land every year 
until all is manured, and be always on the watch for gullies and stop them in 
season. We need agricultural papers to disseminate correct principles; explain 
the utility of new improv ements; explode hoary fallacies ; to snatch agricul- 
ture from the slough into which it has fallen, and elevate it, in spite of clogs, 
to its legitimate position in society. We need county societies, to beget em- 
ulation among us, by bestowing encouragement on skill and m: inagement in 
all the branches of agriculture, and to familiarize us with each other’s mode 
of culture. 


SHEEP. 


We find good counsel in the Culturist and Gazette, in relation to sheep. 
The writer says: The profits from wool are small enough to demand the best 
care and the most careful management on the part of those who are thus 
engaged. Some points in sheep management are yet in question among good 
shepherds. Others we suppose are settled. Among the latter we would 
mention a few: 

First, sheep should never be permitted to grow poor in the fall. As the 
feed begins to be short and frost-bitten, sheep need great care. The farmer 
finds himself in trouble. He wishes to spare his hay mow as long as he can, 
and, indeed, so long as the ground is bare, his sheep will not eat hay well, 
unless shut up and kept from the grass. “Sheep often lose an amount of flesh 
in two or three weeks between grass and hay, which is not restored during 
the winter. But what shall be done? Give them the best feed you can, and 
if consistent with your concerns, put them in the yard at night, if at all cold 
or stormy, and in the morning give them a little of the best hay you have, 
or a few oats, and after they have eaten turn them out again. Just remem- 
ber at this season they need care and attention, and your own good judgment 
will probably suggest the way. 

After the winter is fairly upon you, we suppose it settled policy to separate 
your flock into smaller parcels, according to their kinds. Lambs and yearlings 
require about equal care; the ye: wings certainly not Jess. Their teeth are 
often loose so as to trouble them about eating. These two grades may be 
put together, or if the number of both kinds amounts to some seventy-five or 
a hundred, they should be separated, putting the stronger of each age into 
one parcel and the remainder into another. Strong, heavy sheep should also 
be separated from the ewes. Another axiom in reference to sheep is, never 
let a sheep grow poor in winter: of all the animals we ever attempted to 
recruit, where there was not actual disease, the poor sheep, as the weather 
grows warmer in the last half of March, is the worst. If you do not feed 
grain, they will probably go down. If you feed grain, it seems to relax and 
make them weaker, rather than stronger. The best remedy is to keep them 
from getting voor. If your hay will not do it, add grain enough, and a very 
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little, you will find, if you begin in season, will be enough to accomplish the 
object. You will get your pay in wool, in flesh, and in the saving of care and 
labor. If you find poor sheep on your hands in the middle of February, go 
about their improvement. Do not expect you are about to make them fat 
and lively. That you cannot do until the grass grows again. But by a few 

oats every day, : ind good care, you may hold them where t they are, and per- 
haps g gain a little each wee k: but if you crowd grain, with a view of recruit- 
ing them rapidly, the crows will fat faster than your sheep. 

The size and strength of the fibre of the fleece varies in exact ratio with the 
condition and keeping of sheep. Starve a flock for a month, and the fibre is 
weak and worthless, and no improvement in the keeping of the sheep after- 

wards will be of any avail in improving that growth. But with each change 
in the amount of care bestowed on the floc k, there is a record’ incorporated 
into the fibre of the wool, which no art can correct or conceal. 


TO EXTIRPATE SORREL. 


An exchange gives the following directions : 

The presence of sorrel indicates an acid soil. It is asour plant, and thrives 
only on such lands as are destitute of calcareous matters; consequently, the 
application of the latter in suflicient quantities to correct the acidity suggests 
itself as the most effectual method of getting rid of it, and rendering the soil 
fit for profitable cultivation in other and more desirable ati) Yet the quan- 
tity of soil of which this plant is naturally produced precludes the hope that 
it will ever be entirely eradicated, and it hence becomes a part of farming to 
know in what manner it can be most successfully economizad, and rendered 
valuable as an article of animal sustenance or food. 

There are, indeed, but few vegetables, however mean and valueless they 

may be con: side red, which do not possess some quality capable of et 
them from the hasty yet common charge of utter worthlessness, and of this 
order we regard sorrel. As a food for horses and sheep it not only possesses 
considerable value, but if chaffed and mixed with meal, it will fatten them as 
readily, perhaps, as English hay prepared in the same manner. Fed to these 
animals in its natural state, and without any accompaniment, it is found to 
retain them in health and heart, and the seed ground and made into “mush” 
is said by those who have had experience in feeding it to be equal to Indian 
corn, Yet no farmer will ever cultivate sorrel as a farm product. It is ex- 
hausting in the extreme, and it is only when it obtrudes itself on him, sponta- 
neously, that he should endeavor to render it of any account. 

The only effectual method of extirpating it is to sweeten the soil by liming, 
or to increase the staple to a degree which will promote the deve lopment of 
a more valuable herbage, and cleanse the soil thoroughly by succession of 
manured crops, such as corn, potatoes, or some other vegetable which is cul- 
tivated exclusively with the hoe. The seed of the sorrel is not abundant, but 
it is invested in an integument, or horny involucre, which possesses the 
power of preserving the vital power unimpaired for years, when placed by 
circumstances so deep in the soil as to be beyond the influence of those vital- 
izing principles upon which germination is found mainly to depend. 

This peculiarity of the seed explains why sorrel so often appears after long 
pasturage, and the disappearance of the plant from the surface of the soil 
where it has previously grown. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
PREPARING WHEAT FOR SOWING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS RAISED. 


Tere is no labor in respect to which an English farmer is more careful 
than in the preparation of wheat for sowing. It is a prevailing opinion that, 
without the usual method there adopted, smut is generated; and from ob- 
servations [ have made, I am disposed to think there is some foundation for 
that idea. Salt, lime, or ashes, with strong ley, are articles generally used. 
These are mixed with the grain the evening before, that the wheat may be 
well saturated with them by the next day, when taken into the field. 

In selecting grain for sowing, great attention is paid to the cleanliness and 
quality of it, and it is not often that a farmer will sow the same stock above 
two or three years. White wheat is considerably grown, which is a beautiful, 
thin-skinned, delicate berry, and much pane by millers, but it is a most difficult 
thing to keep it from becoming mixed with other grain. Bearded wheat, called 
rivet W heat, is considered much inferior to other grain. It is generally grown 
on poor soi ls, or upon lands that have lain fallow durin 1g the summer season, 
and always brings a lower price at market. The flour is of a darker color, and 
the berry larger than that of other wheat. There is a species of black oat 
grown there, ‘and to preserve it free from a mixture of white great pains are 
taken. I have known a farmer have his seed picked over by hand, that he 
might have it pure. 

BIRDS DESTRUCTIVE TO CROPS. 


In seed-time some birds injure the springing crop, when it first appears 
above ground, especially the rook; and boys with a pair of wooden clap- 
pers are constantly employed about the fields to prevent their depredations. 
The rook is similar in color to the crow, but not so large. These birds are 
encouraged by some of the farmers to build their nests and breed near the 
house, or farm buildings. Such a collection is called a rookery, and some- 
times a thousand and upwards of these birds thus congreg: ate ‘and form a 
large colony. Whether the good they do in destroying orubs : and other things 
injurious to crops counter balances the destruction these creatures would effect, 
is a problem yet to be solved. Certain it is, that if not watched at seed-time 
and harvest, the rook would make terrible havoc among the grain. 

There are two species of the sparrow in England, the house and the hedge 
sparrow. The latter is rather a scarce bird, and not so injurious to the farmer 
as the other. The former congregate in large flocks upon the hedges, towards 
the fall of the year, and are very destructive to fruit and other products. 


VARIETIES OF SINGING AND OTHER BIRDS. 


Among the feathered tribes in the mother country there is almost every 
variety of color, although perhaps not so splendid as with us, but their melody 
is much superior. The music of birds in a grove, of a summer’s day in Eng- 
land, has no parallel here. The sorts that are trained for singing in cages are 
the goldfinch, the bullfinch, and the gray linnet. A cross-breed of these with 
the canary makes most excellent songsters. The robin is about the size of 
the sparrow, and sings early in the spring, late in the fall, and often in mid- 
winter, When young, the breast is speckled, but becomes red when it moults, 
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The blackbird and the thrush have a most t di Jightfal note, which is heard very 
early in the spring, even sometimes in the month of February. The night- 
ingale is a small brown bird, ve ry difficult to be seen, and heard mostly i in 
the woods by night, which circumstance has rendered it so noticeable by poets 
and bird-fanciers. This songstress is never heard in the southwestern coun- 
ties. ‘The cuckoo is a species of hawk, and its note, although monotonous, 
adds greatly to the interest of rural scenery. There is a myste ry about this 
bird which naturalists as yet have been un: able to solve. It builds no nest of 
its own, and is sup posed to lay its eggs in that of some other bird, and is 
thus thought to be hatched and nourished by a foster-parent. It is about the 
size of the sparrow-hawk, its feathers spe .ekled and rather r pretty. Where it 
goes in July, or whether it remains on the island, is also unknown. Certain 
it is, in that month it ceases altogether to be heard. Wild pigeons are not 
plentiful, but tame ones, in dove-houses, are reared by the farmers much more 
plentifully than among us. 


RABBITS, WOODS, POACHERS, AND THE MOLE, 


The rabbit, in England, is now brought under the game-laws, and people 
are subject is the same penalty for killing it without a license, as they are 
for a partridge or a hare. Rab bit warrens are preserves for this creature, where 
it can burrow and breed for the pleasure and gain of the land-owner. Poach- 
ers destroy more of these animals than any other game, in consequence of 
their being more easily ensnared, or hunted out of their ‘holes by ferrets, or 
tracked in the snow. A poacher is one who makes it his business to take 
game without a license. Many of them are lazy, degraded beings; while oth- 
ers are of a revengeful, violent temper, and not ‘unfrequently conflicts by night 
take place between them and the preservers of game, which end in blood, 
and sometimes even in death. 

The woods of England abound principally with oak, some of them im- 
mensely large, but it is a wood of a very firm and durable nature. There are 
also the elm, ash, beech, and maple. Timber there, of course, is extremely 
dear, compared to what it is with us. Tops of trees are never suffered to lie 
and rot away upon the ground, and the smaller parts are always bound up in 
fagots and sold, from four to eight English pence each. Bark, perhaps, is 
worth double what it is here, and is a commodity that the farmer greatly 
prizes, as it is always marketable. Great attention is paid to the raising and 
preserving of timber trees in England, which add greatly to the wealth and 
beauty of the country. The white walnut, a different tree from that which 
grows here, thrives well there, but it is not found wild. It has a thick green 
shell, not a hard inner one, ond} is completely filled with a delicious white meat. 
The common hazelnut is found wild, and the filbert grows well, and bears a 
fine large fruit. 

The mole is an enemy the farmer has to contend with, and he is at con- 
siderable expense sometimes to keep them from increasing. There are regu- 
lar mole-catchers, who take them by traps, and are paid “either so much per 
head, or by the year. 

The music of frogs, of which we hear so much in the spring, is not heard 
in England, as those creatures are not so numerous. The tree-toad, as well 
as the harvest-fly, are unknown. 


FLOWERS——FARM-HOUSES. 


Perhaps the flora of the mother country is not quite so splendid as with 
us; but owing to the mildness of the winter and the coolness of the summer 
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months, flowers ese sili and last Seite: In February the primrose ap- 
pears; and even before then, sometimes the wild coltsfoot opens its yellow 
portals. Evergreens, and several species of the pine, have been imported into 
the country, and are seen to ornament not only the mansion of the aristocrat, 
but also to adorn the premises of the farmer. 

There is a nicety and neatness about the dwelling of the English farmer 
which we look for in vain here. The grass in the front yard is never allowed 
to grow long; while the path is neatly gravelled, and beautiful flowers, 
with roses or jessamine, overhang the doorway. The bee-hives are neatly 
made of straw, and a neat wooden shed in a snug corner is erected to preserve 
them from the weather. The farm-yard is generally inclosed by buildings, or 
a brick wall; but among these you find neither the corn-crib nor the smoke- 
house. There i is always a cistern sunk and well cemente .d, to preserve all the 
wash for hogs, and into which is always put a certain quantity of grains 
brought from the brewers. 

GRADES OF FARMERS. 


Farmers in England may be divided into two classes—the gentleman farmer, 
and the working. The former are generally the higher class of society, never 
inured to hardship or labor. They are men of education and refinement, and 
from these are chosen the magistrates, jurymen, and parish officers. They do 
but little manual labor, except in the very busy seasons of the year. They 
belong to the refined part of the community, and may be c: alled the yeomen 
of the country. The other class are individuals who cultivate perhaps the 
paternal lot, or one that is hired, with their own hands. These are a hardy 
race, and often have to struggle t] hrough a long course of toil and hardship to 
retain their possessions. This class of farmers have not much chance to rise 
in society, except they take their chance in some city, or elevate themselves 
through the favor of some friend or relative. The various grades of society 
in the mother country are separated by a caste, one being excluded from 
another, and every man is supposed to know and to keep his own place. 
Servants generally remain servants, and are born and brought up with that 
idea, and are generally contented. AGRICOLA, 


Madison, N. J., Aug. 23, 1852. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AXD THE ANVIL. 
REMARKS ON REARING FOWLS. 
BY CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, VAN BUREN, NW. Y. 


Dear Sirs :—It affords me much pleasure to be able to give you, though 
but imperfectly, the result of my observations on the subject of raising fowls. 
My opportunities have extended over a wide field, and I have endeavored to 
improve them by a minute and critical examination of all the circumstances 
connected with the process of raising poultry, as practised in this vicinity ; 
and although I have no where seen any thing like an approximation to a 
proper system, I am yet of opinion that, dispersed throughout the whole, I 
have seen, and had suggested to my mind, nearly all the facts necessary to 
the maturation of a practical and successful plan for rendering the business of 
fowl-growing a source of certain and satisfactory profit. 

For the sake of communicating what I wish to with the least possible cost 
of time and space, I have endeav ored to classify the several facts, giving only 
a brief outline of the things necessary to constitute a good “ Hen- Park.” 
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Ist. Sotl.—The variety of soil included in a “ Hen-Dairy” should be such 
as would afford the best varieties of vegetable and animal food in abundance, 
which implies the necessity for a considerable variety of soil. Such localities 
should be, therefore, selected so as to embrace suitable proportions of rolling, 
flat, swampy, and shaded grounds. _If possible, have a living spring or brook 
included, with suitable extent of shrubbery on both wet and dry parts of the 
park. See diagram. 

Dracram, No. 1. 
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Description of Diagram.—A is intended to be high and level on the 
outer boundaries, descending easterly, and is sand and gravel. JS is high 
and level, a black loam. C is low, and descends towards the east; mould 
and gravelly soil. D is rolling, and descends towards the east. £ is low 
and flat, and is clayey. /’ is high, and descends towards the north and east ; 
asandy knoll. G@ is low and flat; arich mould. A is low and flat, descend- 
ing towards the northwest. J, the dotted portion on the eastern side, is high 
at the outer boundaries, descending towards the west; a tract of spongy 
muck. 

2d. Form and Position—-The best form is that which approaches nearest 
to a square, in order that departments sufficient for different occasions and 
emergencies may be conveniently provided. Position, especially that which 
relates to surface as presented to the sun, and to give facility to movement or 
retention of waters, is of the highest importance. The principles involved in 
the matter of the position of a park, are such as relate to proper temperature 
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and degrees of dryness and moisture. Such lands, therefore, as afford a great 
variety of high, low, and medium conditions, and such as embrace a suitable 
variety of northern and southern, eastern and western aspects, are to be pre- 
ferred. 

3d. Arrangement of Departments——The essential circumstances to be re- 
garded in the arrangement of the divisions are such as will secure the best 
facilities for operating such changes as the habits of the particular varieties of 
fowls require, and for meeting the contingencies of the weather, and the 
changes of the season. In hot and dry weather they would require cool and 
moist situations; and in wet and cold, or dry and cold, such opposite situa- 
tions as would best countegact the influence of those extremes—wet and cold 
requiring high but sheltered places ; dry and cold, low and sheltered ones, &c. 

The general ground upon which different apartments may be required rests 
upon the nature and habits of fowls. Frequent change is well known to con- 
duce to their prosperity. In addition to this fact, change is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to counteract particular habits; such as predisposition to incu- 
bation, and likewise for the sake of promoting such excitements as arise from 
change of companionship, and variety of food, and for securing a healthy and 
vigorous condition, &c. 

The main apartments may be equal in size, and should not be less than 
four in number. Minor divisions will be spoken of under the head of fixtures, 

The four main apartments may be obtained by dividing the entire park 
into that number of equal divisions. 

4th. Manner of Inclosure.—Inclosures subserve two fundamental princi- 
ples—for restraint and protection. The methods of inclosure should there- 
fore correspoyd to these purposes. High and tight walls should be adopted 
for those departments designed for security against cold and bleak seasons ; 
and as a general rule, humaaity towards the brute creation is promotive of 
economy and profit. 

5th. Fixtures.—Fixtures, whether many or few, should be such as tend to 
aid in the promotion of the several particulars referred to under the foregoing 
heads. A great varicty of minute details, not enumerated above, may be 
also worthy of attention in the supply and arrangement of fixtures, including 
as I do, under this head, all the necessary buildings. See diagrom No, 2. 


DracraM, No. 2. 
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_, dBeplenations, —a. Main wm with an enieapened story. 6,c. Wallow- 
ing baths, with underground basements and ul: ass domes. d, e. Scudding- 
houses, with turf sides and roofs, and latticed ends. F Basement for roosting, 
g. Lane to back lots. , 7. Covered lanes to wallowing baths. j. Spring and 
small yard, secured from frost in winter. #. Entrance to the main barn. 
1, Covered way to the spring, for winter. 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


Tue subjoined Postage Tables have been prepare od at the Post Office De- 
partment, and are believed to be correct. It is expected the United States 
and Prussian Postal Treaty will be returned executed in the -course of a few 
days, when a general Postage Circular, with more full instructions, will be 
prepared and sent to Postmasters. 


POSTAGE ON PRINTED MATTER, 


Rates of Postage to be charged upon Newspapers, Periodicals, Books, unsealed Circu- 
lars, and every other description of Printed Matter, transient or otherwise, from and 
after the 30th September, 1852. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


Ist. Transient matter, to be entitled to the benefit of the rates first above 
mentioned, must be prepaid at the mailing office. If not prepaid, it is sub- 
ject to double said rates. 

2d. Small newspapers, &c., when sent in packets of less than eight ounces, 
must be rated singly. - 

3d. Books, sent unpaid, are subject to a postage of fifty per cent. in addi- 
tion to their prepaid rates. 

4th. The weight of newspapers, periodicals, or other printed matter, must 
be taken or determined when they are in a dry state; and when the weight 
of any book or other publication exceeds one pound, the same progressive 
rates, above laid down, must be charged. 

5th. Newspapers, periodicals, magazines, or any other printed paper or mat- 
ter, must be sent without any covers or wrappers, or in covers or wrappers 
open at the ends or sides, so that the character of the matter contained therein 
may be determined without removing such wrappers. 

6th. In case there is on or in any newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, or other 
printed matter or paper connected therewith, any manuscript of any kind by 
which information shall be asked for, or communicated in writing, or by 
marks or signs, or the directions herein prescribed are in any other respect 
not complied with, the same becomes subject to letter postage ; and it is the 
duty of the Postmaster to remove the wrappers or envelopes from all printed 
matter, not charged with letter postage, for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther there is upon or connected with such printed matter, or in such package, 
any matter or thing which would authorize or require the charge of a higher 
rate of postage thereon. 


Quarterly Rates of Postage, when paid in advance, on Newspapers and Periodicals sent 
from the office of publication to actual Subscribers, from_and after the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1852. 
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their respective dun of publication, free of postage, one copy of each publi- 
cation; and may also send to each actual subscriber, inclosed in their publi- 
cations, bills and receipts for the same free of postage. 

3d. Postmasters are not entitled to receive newspapers free of postage 
under their franking privilege. 

4th. If the publisher of any newspaper or periodical, after being three 
months previously notified that his publication is not-taken out of the office 
to which it is sent for delivery, continues to forward such publication in the 
mail, the Postmaster to whose office such publication is sent will dispose of 
the same for the postage, unless the publisher shall pay it; and whenever 
any printed matter of any description, received during one quarter of the 
fiscal year, shall have remained in the office without being called for during 
the whole of any succeeding quarter, the Postmaster of such. office will sell 
the same and credit the proceeds of such sale in his quarterly accounts in the 
usual manner. 

5th. Quarterly payments in advance may be made either at the mailing 
office or the office of delivery. When made at the m mailing office, satisfactory 
evidence of such payment must be exhibited to the Postmaster at the office 
of delivery. 


———————— 


ADAPTATION OF CROPS TO MARKET. 


i THe farmer who is wide awake to his business should watch, as well as 
follow, the markets. He should know what crops will sell well. So far as he 
can form a probable or approximate opinion on this point, he should conform 
his cultivation to it. In some places, he can produce milk to advantage; in 
others, butter or cheese. Again, he may be so situated that neither of these 
articles will pay him so good : a profit as some others. Here his main crop will 
be hay, there fruit ; here potatoes, there squashes and other vegetables. 

A farmer in Beverly, last year, raised on two and a half acres of land 18 000 
cabbages per acre, the net receipt of which averaged him $450. Another 
farmer, in Danvers, cultivated an acre of land with sage, and realized the 
handsome profit of $400. The cultivation of the onion in this latter town 
gives employment to many hands, and is the source of large profits. 

Other examples might be cited to illustrate the importance of adapting 
crops to the markets, such as the production of the smalier fruits in the 
neighborhood of cities. It is not the crop on which the farmer himself sets 
the highest value that should be raised by him, but the crops he can produce 
at the least expense, and sell to the apres profit. 

Some farmers are fearful of loss, if they diverge from the beaten track, 
They go on, therefore, cultivating the same products, and often on the same 
fields, as did their fathers. Other farmers seem to entertain the opinion that 
unless they raise the heavier products—c mn, a id potatoes, and grain, and 
hay—they are no longer farmers, but a sort of market gardeners. 

But aw: ay with such idle fears and foolish notions! Let our farmers study 
their true interests. Let them not stand still while others are going ahead. 
Let them be up and doing something to supply the wants of the towns and 
cities in their vicinity ; and not the necessities only, but the tastes also. Let 
them raise flowers, even, if it will pay a profit! Why not? ‘The taste for 
flowers is an innocent and rational one ; why should it not be gratified ? 
There are many articles not yet cultivated to any extent among us, that 
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ge. For example, some vegetable product, 
such as the castor oil bean, might be introduced and raised, to afford an oil 
for a domestic light, or for mechanical purposes. Whale oil cannot be pro- 
duced fast enough to supply the demand. Some substitute, drawn from 
mother earth, will doubtless be soon introduced. Suntlower seed might, per- 
haps, be found to answer. But we must leave the subject for the present, 
hoping soon to resume it. 


may doubtless be raised to advantag 


AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY. 


A traveller by railroad, from Dresden to Hanover, on the 18th of May, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the appearance of the fields on the route of his day’s journey : 
“ The country through which we passed is smiling in all the luxuriance of spring. The 
fields of rape, glowing on all hands with their blossoms of intense yellow, looking as 
though columns of butterflies had settled down upon them. Most of the lamp oil used 
in Germany is made from the rape seed. Later in the season, the fields of poppies un- 
fold their blossoms of blushing red. From these seeds an oil of better quality is ex- 
pressed, used for the table and for other purposes. Poppy seeds are also an important 
ingredient in some of the varieties of cake so abundantly produced in the German 
euisine.” 

In all the protected countries of Europe, farmers are enabled to cultivate a 

’ 

variety of products, and thus it is that their land is made valuable, and that 
their own condition isimproved. In the unprotected countries they are obliged 
to do as they do here,—confine themselves to the culture of those few com- 
modities that will bear transportation to distant markets, and thus to stake 
the whole venture of the year upon a single card—cotton, wheat, or tobacco. 
These they send away, and thus exhaust the land; the consequence of which 
is, that their land and themselves are impoverished together. 





THE LOCUST. 


Tue locust is about three inches long, and has two horns, or feelers, an 
inch in length. The head and horns are of a brownish color; it is blue about 
the mouth, as also on the inside of the larger legs. The shield that covers 
the back is greenish, and the upper side of the body brown, spotted with 
black, and the under side purple. The upper wings are brown, with small 
dusky spots, with one larger at the tips; the under wings are more trans- 
parent, and of a light brown, tinged with green; but there is a dark cloud of 
spots near the tips. 

There is no animal in the creation that multiplies so fast as this, if the sun 
be warm, and the soil in which their eggs are deposited be dry. 

The Scripture, which was written in a country where the locusts made a 
distinguished feature in the picture of nature, has given us several very strik- 
ing images of this animal’s numbers and rapacity. It compares an army, 
where the numbers are almost infinite, to a swarm of locusts; it describes 
them as rising out of the earth, where they are produced ; as pursuing a set- 
tled march to destroy the fruits of the earth, and coéperate with Divine indig- 
nation. 

When the locusts take the field, as we are assured, they have a leader at 
their head, whose flight they observe, and pay a strict attention to all his 
motions. They appear at a distance like a black cloud, which, as it ap- 
proaches, gathers upon the horizon, and almost hides the light of day. It 
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often happens th: it the tain un sees this j imminent calamity pass away 
without doing him any mischief; and the whole swarm proceed onward to 
settle upon the labors of some less fortunate country. But wretched is the 
district upon which they settle; they ravage the meadow and the pasture- 
ground ; strip the trees of their le aves, and the garden of its beauty; the vis- 
itation of a few minutes destroys the expectations of a year, and a famine but 
too frequently ensues —Library of Natural History. 


LETTER OF GOV. L. J. FARWELL, ON FLAX CULTURE 


Manison, February 10, 1852. 
Aupert C. Inenam, Ese, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society : 


Having been honored by your request that I should state my views rela- 
tive to the introduction into this State of some new, safe, and staple product, 
adapted to our soil and climate, I take pleasure in submitting the following 
suggestions, and hope they may prove of some service to the farming interest 
of the State, in its present embarrassment. 

From the information I have derived from others, and from my own ob- 
servation, I am led to believe that the cultivation of Flax, if adopted as our 
principal or chief crop, will at this time, better than any thing else, afford us 
the relief we require. 

A good mellow, pulverized soil, that would be suitable for Wheat, Corn or 
Roots, is equally adapted to the healthy g growth of Flax, and especially is our 
new,and fresh soil, in this State, favorable to its production. The seed should 
be sown broad-cast about the first of May; from twenty to thirty-two quarts 
to the acre, if cultivated for the seed only, or if cultivated both for seed and 
the fibre, one third additional seed should be sown. When sown, it should 
be lightly and smoothly harrowed or brushed in. In ordinary seasons, it will 
be fit for harvesting in the month of August, when the seed is entirely and 
maturely formed, and nearly, if not quite ripened; and may then be secured 
by pulling, or cutting close to the ground, and after being bound up in small 
bundles, can be well stacked in the field, or placed under cover. The plant 
while growing is not liable to injury from frost. 

In Belgium, Holland and Ireland, I have known as high as thirty bushels 
of seed produced to the acre; and I know of no reason why our lands may 
not be equally productive of this crop. 

But, for illustration, I will suppose we raise fifteen bushels of seed per acre, 
which should be our lowest average crop, and by a simple calculation, a com- 
parison with the wheat crop, and its relative value, will appear. 

One bushel of seed will produce two gallons of Linseed bil besides the oil- 
cake. The scarcity of seed in this State at present will probably make its 
average cost for the next'two years, about twelve shillings per bushel, and the 
lowest cost one dollar. We have this result : 


One acre, 15 bushels, $15 00 
1 1-4th tons fibre, $8 per ton, (gross,) 10 00 
$25 00 


Suppose twenty-five bushels per acre are raised, which will be a fair crop 
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and suppose the fibre, instead of being carried away and sold in the rough 
state, is dressed by the farmer at his leisure, the result will be: 

One acre, twenty-five bushels, at $1 00, $25 00 

Three hundred pounds dressed flax, six cents, at least, 18 00 





$43 00 

This conclusively shows that the crop will be a profitable one to the 
farmer, even more so than wheat; but this is not all—the effect of making it 
a staple and general product upon the country is worthy of special notice. 

1st. It will require to be established, in almost every township or village, a 
Flax-breaking machine, where the fibre may be sold for cash, by the ton. 

2d. It will demand the establishment, in almost every settled county, of 
an oil mill, where cash will be paid for the seed. 

3d. A great variety of linen fabrics are manufactured from the fibre, and 
the seed may be converted into oil, food for cattle, and medicinal articles. 

4th. It gives the farmer comparatively a sure and valuable product, that 
he may always sell at a certain market price for cash, or exchange with the 
merchant for goods; a staple that may profitably employ his domestic indus- 
try in its manufacture into articles for clothing. 

5th. It furnishes to the merchants or other buyers in the country, an 
important and valuable article of export, in the form of Flax and Linseed Oil. 

6th. It gives employment to mechanics and other laborers in our own 
State, in its preparation for market; and in the two articles of oil and dressed 
flax, will make a balance of trade in our favor of a large amount. 

Within the next ten months, the above advantages of this crop may be, in 
a measure, realized by this State. Ten thousand bushels of seed should, as 
soon as practicable, be brought here, to be distributed generally among the 
farmers of the State, at cost, which would amount to the sum of $15,000. Ten 
thousand bushels would sow ten thousand acres, which, according to the 
above average estimate, would produce to the State, in the first year, in seed 
and fibre, in value, $250,000. 

During the second year, if we sould sow one half of the seed of the first 
year’s crop, at one bushel to the acre, for that year, at the same estimate, 
there would be produced to the State in seed and fibre, in value, $2,000,000. 

Such a result would certainly seem worth securing to the farming interest 
of this State ; and I cannot see what should necessarily prevent, except it be 
an unwillingness to make the effort. 

We have the soil and climate well adapted to this crop, as has been well 
and successfully demonstrated by actual experiment. We have the farming 
and mechanical labor already here, to be employed in its cultivation and pre- 
paration for market; and we are importing into the State, for our own use, 
from other States and abroad, the very articles that are produced from it, 
amounting in all to no inconsiderable sum of money, when we have the facili- 
ties to be not only independent, in this respect, but also to produce for exporta- 
tion. The experience of the farmers in this State has clearly proved that the 
wheat crop is not always sure ; and if a crop, there is not always a good market. 
Consequently, there is a necessity that at least a portion of our energies should 
be directed to some other agricultural product; and I know of no plan more 
feasible or profitable than this. It is a sure crop—comparatively so, at least. 
It opens and commands a safe cash market. The crop is raised with as little 
labor, proportionally, as any other, and it can be easily and cheaply intro- 
duced at this time. 


Some plan could be adopted by neighborhoods, or perhaps by a more gen- 
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eral concert of action among the farmers of the State, to procure thie seed. 
After the first season, then this difficulty ends, and the crop is introduced 
into the State; and that it will afterwards become a staple one, I think any 
person can clearly see. 

To show that all this is not mere theory, without experiment or proof, I am 
permitted to refer to John Galbraith, Esq., of Mequonago, in the county of 
Waukesha; who has had more experience in the cultivation of this crop than 
any other person in this country; and who is now, and has been for a few 
years past, engaged in this enterprise, in this State, at the above place. Iam 
informed, by a letter from him under date of January 9th last, that 

In 1848, he raised 20 acres, a good crop. 
1849, “ 96 “ — very fine crop. 
1850, “ 121 “ = dry season, middling crop. 
1851, * 108 “ — splendid crop. 

Mr. Galbraith gives it as his opinion, that this crop is as well adapted to this 
State as to any flax-growing country abroad; and he has had an intimate 
acquaintance with those countries, and is capable of judging correctly. 

Ihave examined, with much satisfaction, tle flax-breaking machine of 
Messrs. Hatch & Weed, of Beloit, where they purchase the flax straw by the 
ton, and it is by them rotted, dressed, and sent to an eastern market. Should 
the farmers of this country adopt this crop, and use one half the energies in 
its production now expended upon wheat, the time is not distant when many 
of our cotton factories will be converted into linen factories, and linen goods 
be produced as cheaply and be made as generally useful as cotton” goods. 

Recent experiments in Europe and in our own country leave no longer a 
doubt but what flax can be substituted for cotton, and there is a process and 

atent now in use, by which, in one day from the time the flax is pulled, ripe 
from the field, it can be prepared, and in a fit condition for spinning upon any 
of the flax, cotton, wool or silk machinery of the country. We have a direct 
and vital interest in the cultivation of this product. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Leonard J, FaRwE.i 





FLAX CULTURE. 
Manison, March 8, 1852. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Govy. Farwell’s letter on flax raising, in the Lzpress of 
last week, has recalled to my mind a conversation which 1 had last fall with 
an old friend from Illinois—a farmer and a man of veracity. My friend had 
purchased a farm, upon whic hthere was a mortgage of $1,000 due in the fall. 
It being in the spring, he could see no way of paying the money by raising 
wheat. For experiment, and with little or noexperience in flax culture, he sent 
to the State of New-York and had seed enough sent on to sow one hundred acres 
of flax, and contracted to deliver the seed at Dunkirk, in the fall, at $1.124 
per bushel, a very low price. The crop averaged 12 bushels per acre, was 
cut with a scythe, and threshed with a common threshing machine. The 
flax straw sold to an eastern company, as it came from the machine, at $5.00 
per ton. The haste in putting the crop, the cutting with a scythe, threshing, 
and selling both seed and fibre less than its real value, in order to meet the 
mortgage in time, made a loss of at least one third what it would have been 
had it been well cultivated, threshed, and sold at the highest price; but the 
mortgage was paid with this spring crop, and money left to commence flax 
culture this year understandingly. 

Yours, truly, A Member oF THE ASSEMBLY, 


Madison ( Wis.) Ezpress.] 
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FIXED FACTS IN AGRICULTURE. 


Tue following useful items are going the rounds, and, though without an 
endorser, are worthy of attention from every farmer : 

1, AJl lands on which clover or the grasses are grown must either have 
lime in them naturally, or that mineral must be artificially supplied. It mat- 
ters but little whether it be supplied in the form of stone lime, oyster lime, or 


viv ’ 


marl. 
2. All permanent improvement of lands must look to lime as its basis. 


3. Lands which have been long in culture will be benefited by application 
of phosphate of lime, and it is unimportant whether the deficiency be supplied 
in the form of bone-dust, guano, native phosphate of lime, composts of fish, 
ashes, or that of oyster-shell lime, or marl, if the land needs liming, also. 

4. No lands can be preserved in a high state of fertility, unless clover and 
the grasses are cultivated in the course of rotation. 

5. Mould is indispensable in every soil, and a healthy supply can alone be 
preserved through the cultivation of clover and the grasses, the turning in of 
green crops, or by the application of composts rich in the elements of mould. 

6. All highly concentrated animal manures are increased ia value, and 
their benefits prolonged, by admixture with plaster, salt, or pulverized char- 
coal. 

7. Deep ploughing greatly improves the productive powers of every variety 
of soil that is not wet. 

8, Subsoiling sound land, that is, land that is not wet, is eminently con- 
ducive to increased production. 

9. All wet land should be drained. 

10. All grain crops should be harvested before the grain is thoroughly 
ripe. 
11. Clover, as well as the grasses, intended for hay, should be mowed 
when in bloom. 

12. Sandy lands can be most effectually improved by clay. When such 
lands reyuire liming, or marling, the lime or marl is most beneficially applied 
when made into compost with clay. In slaking lime, salt brine is better than 
water. 

13. The chopping or grinding of grain, to be fed to stock, operates as a 
saving of at least twenty-five per cent. 

14, Draining of wet lands and marshes adds to their value, by making 
them produce more and better crops; by producing them earlier, and by im- 
proving the health of neighborhoods. 

15. To manure or lime wet lands is to throw manure, lime, and labor 


away. 
16. Shallow ploughing operates to impoverish the soil, while it decreases 
production. 


17. By stabling and shedding stock through the winter, a saving of one 
fourth the food may be effected; that is, one fourth less food will answer than 
when such stock may be exposed to the inclemencies of the weather. 

18. A bushel of plaster per acre, sown broadcast over clover, will add one 
hundred per cent. to its produce. ; 

19. Periodical applications of ashes tend to keep up the integrity of soils, 
by supplying most, if not all, of the organic substances. 

20. Thorough preparation of land is absolutely necessary to the successful 
and luxuriant growth of crops. 

21. Abundant crops cannot be grown for a succession of years, unless care 
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be taken to provide an equivalent for the substances carried off the land in 
the products grown thereon. 

To preserve meadows in their productiveness, it is necessary to harrow 
them every second autumn, apply top-dressing, and roll them up. 

23. All stiff clays are benefited by fall and winter ploughings, but should 
never be ploughed while they are wet. If at such ploughings the furrow be 
materially deepened, lime, marl, or ashes should be applied. 

24. Young stock should be moderately fed with grain in winter, and receive 
generous supplies of long provender, it being essential to keep them in a fair 
condition, in order that the formation of muscle, bones, &c., may be encour- 
aged and continuously carried on. 

25. Milch cows, in winter, should be kept in dry, moderately warm, but 
well ventilated quarters, fed and watered three times a day, salted twice or 
thrice a week, have clean beds, be curried daily, and in addition to their long 
provender, should receive succulent food, morning and evening. 

26. Full complements of tools and implements of husbandry are intimately 
connected with the success of the husbandman. 

27. Capital is not only necessary to agricultural success, but can be as 
properly used in farming as in any other occupation. 

28. Punctuality in engagements is as necessary to an agriculturist as it is 
to a merchant. 

29. Every husbandman should carefully read and digest matters connected 
with his business; his success being as dependent upon a full ktowledge of 
its principles and ‘details as is that of the lawyer, or physician, with a know- 
ledge of the science of the law, or physic. 

30. Wheat, rye, oats, and barley should never follow each other in a course 
of rotation ; there should alw ays be an intervening hoe crop between them. 

31. Weeds should never be ‘permitted to mature their seed on a far m, but 
be pulled up or cut down as often as they show themselves, such being the 
only effectual method of eradicating them. To insure this result, the ground 
should be planted in corn, and that kept clean. 

32. Time and labor devoted to the collection of materials to be converted 
into manure are the most fruitful sources of profit in the whole range of farm 
economy. 

233. The orchard, to be productive of good, fair fruit, requires to be fed, as 
much as does a field of grain. The soil of each requires that the substances 
abstracted by the crops shall be restored. The soil should be kept clean and 
open to the meliorating influences of the sun, the dews, the rain, and the air; 
the bark of the trees should be kept in a healthy condition by scraping, when 
necessary, and by alkaline washes. 


BEWING MACHINSOSE S. 


Szwrve machines are about to make a great revolution in thread and 
needle operations. We have seen fine stitching done by them equal to that 
of the most skilful hands. We are not familiar with many of the patents, 
but we regard the suggestions below, from the Scientific American, as worthy 
of confidence. We learn that Mr. Wilson is about to adapt _ machine to 
sewing boots and shoes. Referring to other patents, the journal above named 
says 
“We have nothing to say against any one of them but the Wilson ma- 
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chine is, in our opinion, a great triumph of American genius. It is no larger 
than a neat, small work-box, very portable and convenient, and we have seen 
fine shirt bosoms and collars stitched by it in a more perfect manner than any 
we have ever seen done by hand-work. When we first noticed Howe’s Sew- 
ing Machine, in 1847, there was not a solitary machine of the kind in active 
operation in our whole country, if in the world. There are now, we believe, 
about five hundred in operation, and we have been told by Mr. Wilson that 
the orders for his machines cannot be supplied fast enough. ‘There are at 
present a hundred machines about finished at the company’s works— Wheeler, 
Wilson & Co., Watertown, Conn.—and these are all engaged. At present, 
until the patent is fully secured in Europe, we cannot illustrate nor describe 
this improved machine, which has received the name of A. B. Wilson’s Patent 
Seaming Lathe, and was patented on the 15th of last June; but we will do 
so, perhaps, during the latter part of this year.” 





THE STATE FAS RR. 


Tas exhibition of farm and garden products, and mechanical implements, 
has passed. Immense crowds were present, and allseemed gratified. The 
address was given, as previously announced, by Hon. Horatio Seymour, and 
is reported to have been free-tradish. If he can work out the problem of 
free trade from his own statement of facts, he is a more ingenious man 
than we have supposed him to be. Governor Hunt and other state officers 
were on the ground. A detailed statement of the exhibition is necessarily 
deferred till our next issue; but a few items, which are at hand, will interest 
our readers. 

The articles were arranged as follows: Cattle; horses and mules; sheep, 
and swine, and poultry ; ploughing implements and machinery ; dairy, sugar, 
honey, flour, grain, seeds, and vegetables; domestic manufactures; flowers, 
fruits, and paintings ; stoves, silverware, and discretionary. Of cattle, there 
were 107 entries, of so many owners; of horses and mules, 75; of sheep, 
swine, and poultry, 65; of ploughing implements and machinery, 71; of 
domestic manufactures, 61; of dairy, sugar, &c., 79; of flowers, fruits, and 
paintings, 43 ; of stoves, silverware, and discretionary, 74. 

The Floral department presented great attractions, and was constantly 
thronged. Among the more prominent objects of interest was an ornament 
ingeniously wrought of flowers and pith of flower-stalks, representing Flora on 
a pedestal of flowers. 

A little further on was the American flag, so admirably displayed in waving 
folds that a little distance would deceive one into the belief that he saw it 
shaking in the breeze. It was composed of verbenas—the white stripe repre- 
sented in a very light variety of the flower, the dark stripe by the lively 
scarlet, the field a delicate Purple, and the stars again of the white. A bor- 
der of evergreens surrounded the stars and stripes, and the whole was set in 
a frame of golden flowers. Exhibited by A. Fust & Co., of the Genesee Val- 
ley Nurseries. 

The Syracuse Nurseries of Thorp, Smith, Hanchet & Co. contributed 
largely. 

Fifty varieties of dahlias were exhibited by E. M. Van Alstyne, of Green- 
bush, Rensselaer county. 


See: 
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In addition to their flowers, Tho: PD, I. anchet & C 0. presented 88 varieties 
of pears, of which 70 were new; 35 varieties of apples, and 20 of plums. 

John Morse, of Cayuga Bridge, had 60 varieties of pears, and a large as- 
sortment of most luscious- looking peaches. 

Twenty varieties of pears were exhibited by Henry Vail, of Troy. Also, 
clusters of black Hamburg grapes, weighing from two to three pounds each. 

A tent adjoining Floral Hall contained specimens of vegetables. 


FLORICULTORE. 


Cutrure or tHE CaLceoLarta.—Cover very slightly, and remember never 
to allow the surface of the soil to become dry. Cover it over thinly with 
moss, to prevent ev: iporation. There is ger nerally great difficulty comp lained 
of in getting the seed up. It is generally sown and watered, and watered 
again when dry, : and so on, and probs ibly never comes up at all. The seed, 
when first da mp, begins to germins te, and if it is then allowed to become dry, 
it is of course killed in the germ. Keeping it constantly damp will obviate this. 

Tur Dania thrives and blooms best in a sandy soil—too rich a soil mak- 
ing it too bushy. Where the soil is naturally rich, a shovel full of sand put 
around the tuber will be of great service; and when it is naturally poor, a 
shovel full of well-rotted manure will be ‘the same. But the dahlia loves 
water, and when the season is not reasonably wet, it must have artificial 
watering. 

Winterine Tea Rosrs.—The following mode is reported by the editor of 
the Horticulturist as having been entirely successful the past severe winter : 
One foot of tan-bark, applied to the oval bed late in autumn, nearly covered 
all the stems, the tallest being bent down. This tan-bark was kept perfecily 
dry by means of three bundles of rye straw, formed into circular radiating 
thatch, gathered to a point at the centre, forming what a farmer would call a 
cap. Keeping the tan dry is the great requisite. 

TRANSPLANTING EveRGrEENS.—The roots, while out of the ground, should 
be kept moist, and they should never, for a moment even, become dried dur- 
ing the process of transplanting. Hence a rainy day is recommended, in all 
cases and especially where the roots are denuded. 





Cuicory is one of the most important agricultural as well as horticultural 
roots that perhaps nature has ever given us. Every part of it is of great 
value: top and bottom, blanched as salads; green, for cattle, sheep and 
lambs ; roots, for cattle, as well as for coffee, &c. An English writer says: 
“T have no doubt that if chicory was largely grown by the cattle and sheep 
farmers, that much less disease would prevail, and more milk and butter 
would be produced, and more healthy meat, as it is so fine a bitter and pu- 
rifier of the blood; and we are well aware that this root is largely grown in 
Yorkshire, to mix with coffee. It thrives in all soils that will grow carrots, 

nd prefers rich loose land. It may be sown and treated precisely like 
carrots.” 



















































HOW TO IMPROVE POOR SOIL. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE POOR SOIL. 


THERE is a way within reach even of a poor man. If he will be content to 
till but little ground, he may have it enriched almost at free cost, by observ- 
ing the following particulars: 

1, Waste nothing. If you have merely a tub of soap-suds, throw it upon 
your manure-heap. So of rotten chips, the hair carded from your horse and 
cow, the liquids removed every morning by the acting chambermaid, your 
woollen rags, ashes, lime, or clay, that may be at hand. Get also the oyster- 
shells that are thrown out as refuse by some neighbor, burn and powder them, 
and add this to the common stock. Mix in, too, any hay you may have th: it 
is worthless as fodder. Pursue this course in the strictest manner, and your 
land will constantly be improved. Nor should you forget to set all hands, 
old and young, male and female, as far as convenient, to pluck up by the 
roots the weeds that infest your grounds, taking care that the seeds do not 
ripen, and throw these upon the pile. A small armful per day merely will 
amount to much in a season, and may produce nearly its own weight of grass, 
or straw, or stalk, and you rid yourself of a pest at the same time. If your 
land is clay, surely you can mix sand in your dung-heap, and this will do 
much good, and all this costs a mere trifle. 

2. Haul up to your yard a few loads of peat or muck from some swamp; 
or if this is bey ond your reach, collect a quantity of leaves from the forest or 
elsewhere, and throw these upon the pile. And if you can add charcoal-dust 
from some neighbor’s kiln, you will be a gainer. Doing these things, or as 
many of them as you can, other suggestions will occur to you, the result of 
circumstances, which will be equally important. Thus, spent tan is valuable. 
Can’t you get some? This latter, however, is improved by being charred. 
Thus prepared, the tan is a capital manure for your strawberries, melons and 
cucumbers, grape vines, dc. 

Every farmer should know the general principles of mechanics, or he will 
de liable to tax himself and his animals, if not beyond their ability, at least 
beyond his real necessities. Certain applications of these principles are of 
daily occurrence, and are well understood. Others, equally important, are 
talked about as speculations only, and are not understood, and yet these may 
often be of more importance than the former. 

We have in our recollection the case of a poor man who by great effort, and 
a most unwarrantable draught on his pocket, had engaged some ten or twelve 
yoke of oxen, with almost as many drivers and other sorts of laborers, to move 
a building. A skilful and obliging friend, seeing his extensive and costiy 
preparations, came to him and advised him of his ill-judged plans. “Send 
all your oxen home,” said he, “ but a single yoke, and I will put you in the 
way of moving your barn, at a trifling cost.” This was done. A rope and 
pulleys ( tackle) were obtained. One block was fastened to an iron bar, or a 
small joist temporarily set in the ground by the aid of the iron bar, while 
the other was attached to the building, which rested on rollers, which required 
only a plank to prevent them from “sinking into the ground; and by a fre- 
quent change in the position of the forward block, as progress was secured 
from time to time, the task was accomplished for a trifling outlay. A little 
more time was consumed, no doubt; but less days’ work were required, either 
of men or animals, and a mere fraction of either, to be paid for at common 


day wages. 











































































HOW TO IMPROVE POOR SOIL. 








Our re -" rs have va on 1 aah smashed within a few saiile. with 
two instances in which skilful farmers have been able to plough ground too 
soft to bear cattle. Resort was had, in both, to the use of the same contri- 
vance. Pulleys were fastened to some convenient place outside the swamp, 
and chains connected with them so that the cattle could tread back and forth 
on solid ground. ‘This was no doubt a less economical expenditure of power 
than if done in the usual manner, but that was impossible. The problem was, 
by what means can the work be done? A majority of farmers would never 
have thought of resorting to such helps; while the result exhibited in both 
these instances, as in that of moving the barn, was a very profitable job. 

The distance of farm labor from the house or barn, by the way, is a matter 
of great concern. If raising 33,000 lbs. one foot per minute is a horse-power, 
there is an untold waste of horse-powers in going to and returning from the 
place of labor, two neighbors or more often” meeting each other, seeking for 
the field where the labor is to be done; and if a horse cannot permanently 
sustain himself in travelling more than fifteen or twenty miles a day with a 
heavy draught, as in a stage-coach, how many horses are, in fact, worn out in 
this preparatory work? Sometimes it is the most arduous part of his labor, 
being compelled by thoughtless boys, or avaricious men, to make up by 
increased speed what he is deficient in respect to load. Perhaps he is thus 
pushed, on a loaded stomach, filled with bulky food, and is thereby materially 
disqualified for a fair day’s work. A large amount of labor is thus lost. 

The size of wheels for carts and other carriages is a matter of primary im- 
portance, involving the loss or the saving of incalculable expense. All these 
matters are based on certain principles common to them all, while each brings 
into action a set of principles peculiar to itself. 

The shape of the mould-board of a plough, the application of the draught, 
the size of the wheels in a two-wheeled carriage, and of each pair in the four- 
wheeled one, has an interest of its own, while all involve certain other princi- 
ples in common. 

It has recently been stated, in one of the very respectable journals of the 
day, that by diminishing the size of the axle-tree, power was gained, so that 
one having a diameter of one and a half inches gave twice the power of 
one of three inches in diameter. This is a mistake. There is no analogy 
between these cases and a wheel and axle, while it has been assumed by this 
writer that the two are identical. But of this by-and-by. 

The first point suggested for consideration is this : Power should be applied, 
if possible, in the direction of the intended motion. This is obvious. If not 
thus applied, the loss will be in proportion to the angle formed by the lines 
representing the line of motion and the direction of the power. We speak 
now of cases in which the actual motion is confined, of necessity, to a single 
direction, as where a heavy body is on cylindrical rollers, or confined in a 
groove, or onarail. It is usual to measure the available and the unavailable 
power thus exerted, by forming a parallelogram. Drop a perpendicular to 
the actual line of motion, from the point at which the power is applied, and 
these two lines will form the base and one side of the figure required. The 
relative proportion of these two lines shows the power lost. Thus, if the 
perpendicular is ten, while the base line is fifty, and if 6,000 lbs. are applied 
as a motive power, the loss of power is one in five. Four fitths of the 6,000 
lbs. applied in the line of motion would be equally efficient. 

But a different course is sometimes adopted. A rope is fastened to an im- 
movable object, and passed through a block, attached to the weight to be 
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moved, which is free to move alike i in any direction, while the power is applied 
at the other end, one or both ends of the rope being out of the line of motion. 
Here again is a waste of power, although the w eight may move in the direc- 
tion intended. In this case the actual line of motion is the dit igonal of the 
parallelogram, of which the block is at one angle, and the two parts of the 
rope form its base and side. The p: arallelogram i is a -d by drawing the 
other two sides from any point in the line of motion parallel to those already 
described. The amount of the power lost by this mode of applying it will be 
in proportion to the base and side as before. Hence, in this form of applying 
power, the loss is constantly increasing as the weight advances, the attach- 
ments of the rope and the point where the power is applied remaining sta- 
tionary. 

It is also obvious that power directly applied against an immovable object 
is entirely lost. A case of this sort would occur, if a wheel was brought in 
contact with such an object, the point of contact or of resistance being on a 
line drawn from the centre of the wheel, in the direction of the motive power. 
If the point of contact is not in the line thus described, other important con- 
siderations present themselves, which we will consider hereafter. Our limited 
space forbids us to proceed further at present. 





SUBSOILING. 


A writer in the Southern Cultivator gives the following as his own expe- 
rience on this important subject: 

Deep subsoiling is the very thing for corn, in any and all kinds of sandy 
soils. Last year I ploughed around my corn with a small subsoil plough 
made at my shop, as near like a genuine subsoil plough as I could remem- 
ber; having never seen but one. It struck my fancy that my sandy lands 
could be helped with such; and as I had no chance to send for one, had to 
make them at home. I was very cautious not to allow them to lean either 
way, as there was danger of cutting the corn roots, and I used them next to 
the last ploughing I gave my corn before laying by, just as close as they could 
be run to it, and just as the drought was beginning to do harm. The land is 
a very light, sandy soil, which my neighbors said was worn out. This was 
my second crop on it, and I gathered a little the rise of twenty-one bushels 
measured corn to the acre, besides peas, and what the squirrels ate off it. 
This looks small by the side of the rich prairie and river bottom lands; but it 
must be remembered that this is (said to be) “ worn-out land,” and the first 
experiment. What satisfies me that the subsoiling is what made my. corn is, 
that one of the very neighbors that ridiculed my “fancy notion,” made an 
entire failure on the same kind of land, where nothing but a Jane divides us. 

My mode of farming differs from every one in my neighborhood ; therefore 
I am the general laughing-stock for all; but I think the smiles are vanishing, 
and turning to astonishment and wonder. Last year my farm was visited 
from several quarters, and it was given up by all that my crops could not be 
surpassed. oe 

I am a gr reat Land for experimenting. I have now nine different kinds of 
corn, three of cotton, two of oats; and four kinds of manure, viz.: cotton- 
seed, in a ground-up state; rotten wood and ashes; stable wa en and soap- 
suds; cotton and stable manure, all mixed and well rotted. I apply manure 
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to all my lands, rich and poor, corn at cotton, throughout ; wel at the closo 

of the present year, or about harvest time, I will begin to give any that may 
wish it more of my experience in farming. I do not want to say any thing 
further until I try these experiments on one more crop. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Serect June Roses.—lIn answer to an inquiry from a correspondent, what 
are the best June roses, taking into view both form and color, the Albany 
Cultivator replies as follows : 

Triomphe d’ Abbeville, a fine deep red, very double, with a small green 
centre; Bonne Genevieve, a beautiful clear rose, less double, but of handsomn 
form ; ‘La Tourterelle, a pale purple or dove color, with delicately imbricated 
petals; Foti de Prusse and London Pride, light purple, of fine form, and very 
double, the latter the most so; General Thiers, a very dark velvet purple, 
remarkable for the delicacy of its petals; Victor Z'racy, of only moderate 
pretensions as to form, but a remarkably large, richly colored rose, and an 
uncommonly vigorous grower; George the Fourth, very large, dark rich vel- 
vet, its only fault being its loose form; and among white roses, Madame 
@ Arblay, Blanche Fleur, Hybrid Blanche and Madame Plantier—Madame 
Hardy is a very fine white rose, but too tender for the north. The old Crim- 
son Boursalt or Maheka, and the Boursalt Hlegans, (very often spurious,) are 
fine for pillars, as are also the Prairie roses, the Baltimore Belle, Queen of the 
Prairies, Perpetual Pink, &e. We should not forget in this list, the old 
Blush Moss, which in some points has never been equalled by any of the new 
mosses, and Princess Adelaide, perhaps the finest grower of all the moss roses, 
and very fine in other respects. 
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Tue following experiment was tried by a gentleman in Philadelphia, and 
published in the Farmers’ Journal. It coincides with what our readers have 
seen elsewhere, and describes perhaps the most convenient mode of applying 
the antidote. If but partially successful, it will amply repay the trial: 
Ignorant of the character of the enemy of my fruit, I determined to try 
an experiment with one of my trees. I accordingly procured a pound of flour 
of sulphur, and placing a small iron furnace filled with live coals on a high 
stool, as near to the lower branches as I could with safety, sprinkled the sul- 
phur lightly on the coals. This was early in the morning, while the atmos- 
phere was perfectly calm. As the fumes of the sulphur ascended through 
the tree, I watched closely for the purpose of ascertaining whether any effect 
had been produced upon my unknown foe. Scarcely had the vapor risen to 
the topmost branches, when I observed several round-looking objects falling. 
Upon examination I found them to be insects which were entire strangers to 
me. Gathering up two or three of the nearly defunct little creattires, I 
showed them to a friend somewhat skilled in entomology, who at once pro- 
nounced them the dreaded curculio—the seamps that had the preceding year 
destroyed my plums. Much delighted with the discovery, I immediately 
renewed the sulphur fumigation, continuing it for more than a week, and 
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always with success against the foe. The result was most gratifying. The 
tree which had been fumigated bore me a fair crop of excellent fruit, while 
on the other scarcely a single plum came to perfection. 

This spring the two blossomed profusely. I again caused the sulphur to 
be applied, and at the period of writing, 1 aim rejoicing in the prospect of 
fine crop of plums. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Up-Country Letters. Edited by Professor B——, National Observatory. Appleton & 
Co, 18mo, pp. 329. 


The author says, p. 85, “ You know how apt babies are to be remarkable, but, s'r, 
perhaps you never saw a baby like this; I presume to say you never did. That it is 
fair and round-faced, and has a forehead like Daniel Webster's ; that it never cries ; that 
it is always ‘jolly,’ so to speak; these things are something,” &c. This book is alsoa 
remarkable “ something,” always “jolly” at least; and though many would prefer more 
substantial reading, we go with the author, who says, on another page, “ Let us love the 
country, only remembering that towns are, and that thereby we get the morning papers.” 
To read books of this sort at least helps digestion, and hence may be serviceable to about 
seven eighths of the whole community. “ Frank’s Log-book,” however, is the gem of the 
volume. The author here wakes up powers before dormant, or at least a little sleepy, 
and he keeps awake, and keeps his readers awake to the end. The storm and the sea- 
sickness, “ Old Harry himself housed in the pit of the stomach,” and the recovery, are 
all capital. Each of these chapters is worth the price of the book as a specimen of 
elegant literature. 





Beautiful and New Music, published by Wituram Hatt & Son, Broadway. 


The “Gipsey Girl,” from Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia, that admirable song by which 
Jenny Lind secured such unbounded applause, and almost the only one of her songs 
within reach of an ordinary voice. “ Better than Beauty” and “ Kitty Neil” are also two 
pretty songs, by Maeder. “ Wallace’s Second Grand Polka de Concert,” which is as 
good as the first, which excited so much furor, and sold so extensively. “The Rose-bud 
Polka,” too, by the same eminent author, and much more simple than most of his com- 
positions. “Zhe Old Folks are Gone,” Song and Chorus, by C. Frieprica Wurzxt 
“Karly Lost and Early Saved,” Words by Dr. Beraunr, Music by Georae F. Root. 
“Maiden, awake from thy Slumbers,’ by Joun Daniet. Here are three gems of great 
excellence, not at all of the Italian school, but plain, heart-speaking melodies, the first 
two of which you must not buy if you don’t wish an extra crystal drop to shine occa- 
sionally on your eye-lashes. But if you have a soul, buy them; and if you have lost— 
but enough. This is a list of rich compositions. 





Les Aventures de Telemague, Fils Ulysse, par Fénélon. With Grammatical and Hie- 
torical References to Fasquelle’s New French Method, and the Explanation of the 
most difficult Words and Passages. By Louris Fasquette, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Michigan, dc. New-York: Newman & Ivison. 1852. 


The adventures of Telemachus will be used as a text book as long as there is a pupil 
learning the French language. The story and the style are equally charming. This 
edition is not behind its predecessors. It ison good paper, in good type, and well bound. 
Its notes are copious and judicious, and at least all desirable facilities are provided for a 
ready and accurate translation. As a text book it has one advantage over most others: 
the lines of each page are numbered. 


Bryan on the Human Ear: A Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the 
Human Ear. By James Bayan, MD, Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. 124. 


A copy of this little work is on our table. It is admirably executed and amply 
illustrated. Its style is clear, concise, and methodical, Of its professional merits we 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 





are not qualified to judge. 


If you would examine it, just transmit a dollar to the address 


of the author, corner of Tenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, and you will receive a 


copy by return of mail, post-paid. 


The connection of the author with numerous medica 1 


institutions of the highest respectability ought to secure for him a respectful attention. 


The Academy Vocalist ; or Vocal Musie arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 


Schools, Singing Classes, &c. 


By Grorce F. Roor. 


The Glee Hive: A collection of Glees and Part Songs, for the use of Musical Conven- 


tions, Teachers’ Institutes, and Classes of the Boston Academy of Music. 


Mason and Georces J. Wess. 


By LOWELL 


Cantica Laudis ; or the American Book of Church Music. By Lowe.t Mason and Groras 


J. Wess. 


These three books from the same publishers, Messrs. Mason & Law, are edited by 


gentlemen each at the head of his profession in this country. 


Mr. Root is yet a young 


man, but he is a thorough musician, of whom we shall yet hear much that is very good. 
Messrs, Mason and Webb need no introduction from any body in this or any other country. 


Meyer's Universum—Nos. 5 and 6 are quite equal in interest to any of their prede- 


cessors. 


The church of Notre Dame is a fine picture. 
know the difference between “hallowed” and “ hollowed ?” 


But does not his proof-reader 
When applied to the resi 


dence of Washington, at Newburgh, the mistake is more than ludicrous. Every body 


should buy these numbers. 


Elemenis of Philosophy. By W. H.C. Banrierr, LL.D., Professor of Natural and Ex- 
wag Philosophy in the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. Acoustics and 


ptics. A.S. Barnes & Co. 


Professor Bartlett’s books need no encomium. Their reputation is established. None 


are better. 


This volume deserves a place by the side of its predecessor on mechanics. 


It is not so much designed for entire novices, as for those who have made some progress 


in science, 


OUR CORRE 


“ Practical Benevotence.”— Messrs, Ed- 
itors: What system of benevolence has ever 
been introduced among mankind, in a tem- 
poral point of view, which will bear a com- 
parison with that which may be termed 
Family employment, upon an _ extensive 
scale, (profitable, honorable, and constant 
employment) ? 

Such is the character of a work now 
being introduced into New-York market, 
through the most unceasing labors ever be- 
stowed upon any one subject (of similar im- 

rt) of a few determined individuals who, 
in addressing the soper, good sense of 
community, subject themselves, by way of 
a simile, to the appearance of the move- 
ment of what is termed “still water!” Yet 
with a broad, deep current, a solid founda- 
tion, and a full exhibition of this great work 
under way, the star of hope will ere long 
reflect its rays upon the understanding ofa 
virtuous community, and being understood, 
all doubts and fears as to the most triumph- 
ant success (in the end) will be made to 
vanish like thin vapor before the mid-day 
sun ! 

We allude at once to the introduction 


SPONDENCE. 


into our midst of the manufacture of what 
we term “staple boots and shoes,” upon a 
new system, so completely and fully ma- 
tured as to disappoint the most sanguine 
expectations of our best friends. Indeed, a 
single prominent fact, the result of an ex- 
periment commenced on the 1st July, 1852, 
with totally green German hands, in the city 
of New-York, speaks volumes at a breath in 
our favor. It is as follows:—Machinery, 
benches, tools, etc, were provided for the 
making of 120 pair of kip brogans per day 
by experienced workmen, under this new 
system; while with one man of full expe- 
rience and a resolute mind, and the res¢ all 
green hands, as before stated, nleury pair 
of good merchantable men’s brogans were 
made up on the ninth day (in one day !)— 
a circumstance having no parallel in the 
history of the shoe business before it! ! 

No such thing has ever been done before! 
But when once done, it may be multiplied 
by thousands. Shall this multiplying prin- 
ciple be applied at once? I hear the ready 
answer: “ Yes, yes [’—‘* Yea, yea !”—“ Good 
news !” 

[The foregoing has reference to a plan of 
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“practical benevolence” which designs to 
romote the welfare of the poor laborer: by 
ounding a large establishment for the man- 

ufacture of shoes. The company is incor- 

porated, we believe, and it already has its 
work in progress. A large number of men 
are employed, and so far the experiment is 
quite as successful as was anticipated. It 
is the intention of the gentlemen interested 
to extend their boundaries almost indefi- 
nitely, or at least to limit them only with 
the conveniences for successful operation. 
Some of our readers may regard this as a 
novel kind of “practical benevolence.” It 
may be so in some respects, but we hold it 
as a very eminent exhibition of it. It re- 


EDITORS’ 


minds us of an entry on our own list of sub- 
scribers, among which is that of a “ Philan- 
thropic Society” in North Carolina. The 
true lover of man will strive to elevate the 
community by promoting their physical 
comfort and their intellectual education, as 
well as by moral and religious influences. 
The last, without the others, will always be 
but partial, and far from permanent, in their 
good results. But we shall have occasion 
to refer to this again, and merely add that 
this sort of association is one of the thousand 
items which must be attended to in many of 
our communities, ere the true welfare of the 
poorer classes will rest on a sure basis. | 


JOTTINGS. 


New-York Horticutturat Sociery.— 
The exhibition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
d&c., was opened on the 20th ult., and wasa 
great improvement upon that held in the 
spring. ‘The show of roots is very respect- 
able. Among these specimens, those given 
by John Brill, Esq., Lorillard Spencer, John 
Fick, Esq., Robert Renné, Esq., were notice- 
able. Tomatoes, by A. Henderson ; Caro- 
lina potatoes, by R. Renné, Esq. : Egg plants, 
by Wm. Watson, yt Corn, by W. H. 
Mitchel; Peppers, by John Brill ; and Celery, 
by W. & S. Holden. 

Among the fruits, Peaches (Crawford, 
&c.,) by Peter Voorhees, Monroe ; Foreign 
Grapes, by Francis Morris, Throgg’s Neck; 
and Quinces, by Jacob Linley, were very 
fine. Excellent and numerous specimens of 
fruit were also exhibited by Parsons & Co., 
Flushing ; Wm. Smith, West Farms; R. V. 
Benson, Schenectady ; James Angus, West 
Farms; John Brill, Newark ; Thos. Hogg & 
Son, Yorkville; and D. and O. H. Welling- 
ton, (apples especially,) Hamptonbury ; 
and Wm. Read. 

The flowers were very much more worthy 
of public exhibition than those at the spring 
show. The fine Banana tree of P. T. Barnum 
was the greatest curiosity. The Crinum am- 
abile, Acacia pubescens, Erica transparens, 
Musa humilis, Hedechium gortneriana, the 
curious Araucaria imbricata, Yucca variegata, 
Mimosa pubescens, Passiflora alata, a beau- 
tiful variety, and last and almost least, but 
very beautiful, Mentzelia ornata, or golden 
star of California, with its elegant and 
numerous yellow filaments, were among the 
more rare species, These were exhibited 
by Messrs. Hogg & Son, J, & O. A. Jarvis, 
Geo. H. Prentice, Sam. Munn, Esq., and 
others.The Mesembryanthemum trigrinum 
and other flowers, by Lewis Menand, Al- 


bany, Gesneria zebrina, with its elegant vel- 
vet and veined leaf, by Hogg &Son; India 
rubber tree, by Mr. Bridgeman, 880 Broad- 
way, and a fine lot of Conifere, by Mr. 
Chalmers, gardener to Thomas Richardson, 
West Farms, 

Ornamental designs of considerable beauty 
were also on the tables; and among these 
we were especially pleased with an arbor 
by. Wm. Chorlton, Staten Island. 

wo forms of garden engines, (of which 
more hereafter,) by Mark Poole,E. Brooklyn, 
were exhibited; but we have an impression 
that the larger form is not his invention. It 
is very useful and economical. But the 
smaller pattern pleased us very much, and 
cannot fail to find purchasers, at a fair price. 

We should thinka critic would be very apt 
to say that the ordinary plants of ordinary 
species seen at the last exhibition had given 
place, to a considerable extent, to the more 
uncommon varieties, or those that are more 
strictly hot-house plants ; while there were 
but few specimens of remarkably superior 
cultivation, either of plant or flower. There 
were some very fine plants, but our exhibi- 
tions show rather a lack of that superior 
cultivation which characterizes the exhibi- 
tions of some of our sister States. 





Mapame Atsont.— We would again draw 
attention to this wonderful vocalist. Her 
voice, as our readers know, ere this, is en- 
tirely unlike that of the “divine Jenny,” 
whose power was chiefly in the upper and 
middle register. There, among all yet 
heard on our shores, she was peerless, But 
A.sont is equally without a rival in the 
lower octaves. She has wonderful power 
from the middle of the soprano staff, to an 
octave and a half below that note. Nor is 
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her merit confined to this part of the scale. 
She has a good note of unusual strength, 
and not wanting in smoothness, for several 
degrees above the regular staff. Not pos- 
sessing, however, so unrivalled excellence, 
except that the cultivation of her voice is 
unifurm throughout its whole extent, the 
upper notes are not so generally the subject 
of particular notice. Her voice is as flex- 
ible, too, as it is strong and full. Her 
cadenzas, slides, trills, dc., &c., are perfectly 
smooth and sweet and graceful. There is 
nothing abrupt, nothing harsh; but every 
thing is perfectly finished. She sings, too, 
with remarkable ease. That large full 
chest of hers, of rather unusual dimensions, 
seems to hold the music ready-made, so 
that she has but to “ope” her mouth, and 
out there flows, not “a trope,” but melody 
as if from a living fountain. 

Sangiovanni is a guod vocalist thoroughly 
cultivated, but does not possess much power, 
nor does he excel in brilliancy. In a draw- 
ing-room or moderately-sized hall his music 
would be delightful. Rovere is not much 
to our taste in the concert-room, but would, 
no doubt, be more successful in comic opera. 

Madame Alboni is sustained by a very 
good orchestra, led by Arditi, who certainly 
deserves to stand high as a conductor. As 
a violinist, too, he has a good reputation. 


--——- 


Mapame Sontaa.—This lady has arrived 
in our city, and her first concert was an- 
nounced for the 20th ult. But ill-health 
disqualified her for the effort, and the con- 
cert was postponed; and though another 
evening is appointed, it will be too late for 
us to give any notice of it in this issue, We 
expect great things, however, and if we do 
not find her without a superior, as a so- 

rano, we shall be essentially disappointed. 
fn personal appearance, judging from her 
rtrait, she has the advantage of all who 
have gone before her. But we are anxious 
to hear THat voice which has enchanted 
seo mavy thousands, both in Eastern and 
Western Europe. 

Madame Sontag’s excellent private char- 
acter, in which she is not less distinguished 
than the Swedish Nightingale, and the re- 
markable events connected with her his- 

ory, clothe her with a charm, which is 
alike delig htful and irresistible. 

P. S. We have heard Madame Sontag at 
a rehearsal, and we were nor disappointed. 
She is elegant in person and in manner, and 
her music must be heard to be appreciated. 
She has a soul which lights up her face, a 
smile which acts by sympathy, a voice that 
speaks for itself, and an execution which no 
vocalist on our shores has ever excelled. 





Sherwill create a furor equal to that of the 
Swedish Nightingale. 


Cnaprep Treats 1n Cows—A writer io 
the Prairie Farmer says: 

I have used various liniments, and as 
many kinds of ointments as can be picked 
up any where, but none in my experience 
comes up to the mark like clean, cold water. 
This matchless medicine is not resorted to 
as it should be in the curing of many dis- 
eases, and particularly too much neglected 
on the teats and bag of the cow. My prac- 
tice is to take clean, cold water into my 
milking yard, as much as I do the milk- 
pail, Every teat, and the lower part of 
the bag, whether sore or sound, should be 
washed clean before you commence to draw 
the milk. The teats are then soft, the cow 
stands quietly, and no dirt falls into your 
pail. 
If the teats are chapped or sore in any 
way, as they often are in the spring of the 
year, sop them in soft butter after milking. 
Your milk is clean, your kicking cow has 
become gentle, and your patience is not 
riled. 


7. 


Soururrn Fatrs—The Georgia Fair is 
to be held at Macon, in October; also, the 
Cotton-planters’ Convention. The South 
Carolina Fair is to be at Charleston, in 
November, and promises to be a splendid 
affair. Senator Soulé gives the address. 
New-Orleans is anticipating an exhibition 
of manufacturing and agricultural products 
in February next. 

In Baltimore is to be the great Commen- 
cia Convention of all the Southern and 
Svuthweetern States, in December next 


Succession or Wreat Crops in ORE- 
cox.—The following extract of a letter 
lately received presents a new fact, so far 
as we know, in the history of vegetation : 

“ For more than one hundred miles south 
(of Oregon City I suppose, he means) is 
one of the richest valleys in the world. It 
varies from fifteen to forty miles in width. 
The soil is eminently adapted to wheat. One 
sowing will produce two crops. After the 
first crop is gathered, you will eiscover that 
as soon as the rains of the fall begin to set 
in, there shoot up from the old roots innu- 
merable little blades, and in a short time 
the field looks like newly sown land. The 
instances are quite common where three 
crops have been taken from one sowing, 
the volunteer crops being many times su- 
perior to the first one.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL 


Advertisements of a proper character will be inserted according to the rates expressed in the ‘lable 





herewith subjoined. An Index of the Business Apvertisep, and the Names or ADVERTISERS, appears under 
the Table of Contents on the second page of the cover, thus presenting peculiar inducements to advertisers. 










RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
"cp ee Massachusetts Horticultural Seed Store, 












Epace Occupied One | Two Three Six One 
_ Montl | Mo ths | Months Months Ye: _— . 3 

ce i ne Lei a Mea 38 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 
One square of 12 lines... .3 @ 1 50 5018 3 $3 0034 00 $7 00 $12 00! 

Two squares of 24“ ..., 300} 500 7 00 "12 00 20 00 AZELL BOWDITOH, PROPRIETOR. 
Three * of 36 “* esos 4 00 7 00 10 00 15 00 25 00 Just received at this well-known establishment, a large assort- 
One fourth of a page....... 5 00) 8 00, 12 00 20 00 3200 ment of 
One half of a pz age. eccesee! 10 00 15 00, 20 00! 30 00 50 00 
One whole ps Age. Rel 20 00} 30 00) 40 00 60 00100 00 GARDENING IMPLEMENTS, 






A square consists of TWELVE LINEs of single width columns Comprising—Shears for trimming hedges, and for trimming 
The foregoing table, with these remarks, makes one square. trees; Knives of various patterns, for pruning, budding, &c,, 
&c.; Peach Pruners; Flower Scissors, &c., &c. 

















TO ALL Also a large assortment of Perennial and Biennial Flower 
Agriculturists, Horticulturists, & Florists, Seeds. 
The following valuable Books have just been published by Garden Vases of various styles, Chimney Cans, &c. 
JONHIN P. JEWETT & CO. Horticultural and Agricultural Books. 





17 & 19 CorNHLULL, Bouquets, Cut-flowers, and fruit furnished at short notice. jy 


a a) © ES AP ae , ne eee ee 

Breck’s Book oF FLowgrs, being a complete guide to the GREAT BARGAINS IN PIANOS. 
cultivation of a Flower Garden ; by Joseph Breck, Esq. Price 
75 cents. 

ScHENCK’s KITCHEN GARDENER’s TEXT Book.-A thorough 
wore on the management of the Kitchen Garden; by Peter A, f] which will be sold or let on the most reasonable 
Schenck, Price 50 cents. * terms. The Subscribers are the sole ugents 

A TREATISE ON Hor Houses; Their Construction, Heating, for the celebrated Boston houses, Hallett & Allen, A. W. 








Persons in want of Pianos are invited to ex- 
Mm amine our large assortment of instruments, 








and Ventilation ; by R. B. Lenchars, Esq. Price $3.00. Ladd, Woodward & Brown, and W.P. Emerson. Also in store, 
GoLE’s AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, Or Complete Farrier; a good assortment of New-York Pianos, The great variety 
by8. W.Cole. Price 50 cets, from which persons can here select, will enable them to procure 






CoLe’s AMERICAN Fruit Boox, or Complete Orchardist; a Piano that cannot fail to suit. Persons wishing a good Piano 
by S. W. Cole. Price 50 cents. 48,000 Copies of Mr. Cole’s two at a low price, will find it advantageous to call and examine. 
excellent books have been already published. The above valu- Pianos tuned, 
able books are for sale by the principal booksellers throughout SAFFORD & BROTHER, 
the country. 500 Agents wanted to sell the above in every jy. 369 Broadway, New-York. 
State in the Union. Address, (post pes) ) the eee a jy.tf 















Sf ; asiamebae SAFES. 


Depot, No. 90 JOHN STREET, Corner of Gold, 
WADI OF 188 WATBR STRBBWY, NOW oTORK. 


— 















Gayler’s Double Flange Salamander Safes possess more security against fire than those 


of any other maker. 






The many seyere tests to which they have been subjected, PROOF KEY-HOLE COVER. He hasalso lately intro- 
and recently in the great fires at Buffalo, Syracuse, Corning, duced a NRW LOCK, which affords as full security against 
Pick-locks, False Keys and Gunpowder, as any other American 
beyond all doubt. In every instance they have preserved their Lock now known, not excepting those exhibited at the WORLD’S 
contents uninjured when exposed to fire. FAIR, the price of which is much below that of any. other 

Gayler’s Safes are furnished with his improved Detector Lock now applied for extra secnrity. 

Lock, the reputation of which is fully established. For ad- &# Salamander Safes, of all sizes, suitable for Merchants, 
ditional security against the application of Gunpowder, he has Bankers, Jewelers, Lawyers, Dwelling- houses, Steamboats, &c., 


recently introduced his Patent Combination POWDER- on hand and for sale as above, April 





St. Louis and San Francisco, have proved them to be fire-proof 


















- <r Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. fae | 
Four Daily Lines between Philadelphia and Baltimore. A 





FARE $3,.10.—A reduction of 10 cents made to those pnr- 
chasing tickets at the office. 

PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, aND BALTIMORE RalLRoap 
Links, at 8.15, 1.45, 3, and 10.15. 

On and after Thursday, April Ist, the Mail Lines for Bal- 
timore will leave the Depot, 1ith and Market streets, as fol- 
lows, viz.: 

MORNING LINE at 8 1-4:o’clock, daily, except Sunday, 
through in 5 1-2 hours, stopping at all the regular way stations 
on the road. 

AFTERNOON EXPRESS LINE at 1 3-4 P. M., daily, except 
Sunday. Through in 41-2 hours—stopping only at Chester, 
Wilmington, Elkton, and Havre de Grace. 

NIGHT LINE at 10 1-4 P: M., daily; through in 5 1-2 hours, 
stops at the principal stations on the Road. 

he trains leave Baltimore for Philadelphia, as follows :— 
Express train at 8 1-2 A. M., and Mail trains at 11 A. M., and 
61-2 P. M. 

NEWCASTLE AND FRENCHTOWN LINE AT 3P. M. 


The Steamboat Robert Morris will leave Dock st. Wharf 


daily, except Sunday, at 3P.M. This line leaves Baltimore 
for Philadeldhia from Bowly’s Wharf at 6 1-2 A. M. 
Fare by this Line, . . $2,50 Forward Deck. . . $1,50 


Charleston, S. C,,)Wheeling, Va., Pittsburg, Pa., and Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Tickets through to these points can be procure; 
at the Dépot, Philadelphia. Fare to Charleston, $19; Whee! 
ing, $11; Pittsburg, $10; Washington, $4.80. 

WILMINGTON ACCOMMODATION TRAINS.—The A 
commodation trains stopping at all intermediate places bet weer 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, will run as follows: Leay, 


Philadelphia from Depot, 11th and Market streets, at 11 A. M., 


4 and 7.15 P. M. Leave Wilmington at 6 A. M., (Mark 
train) 7.15 A.M., and P. M.; and Freight Train at 7 P. M,, 
with Market Car attached. 

The Mail Trains leave Wilmington at 11 A. M., 3 and 10 | 
M. 
Fare to Wilmington, 50 cents. To Chester, 25 cents. 
Excursion tickets to Wilmington, good to return by apy trai 
same day, 75 cents. 

Tickets for all Trains must be procured at the offic befo 
taking seats in the cars. 


BAGGAGE NOTICE.—100 pounds baggage allowed eac! 


passenger, and the Company holds itse }iresponsible only tor 


the loss of wearing apparel, to the value of $100. 


Any one wishing to send a trunk or parcel by Mail Trains, 
can do so only on application at the office and paying freigh 


on the same, H. H. HUDDELL, Agent. 


Hudson River Railroad.---New-York to and from Albany and Troy: 


REDUCTION OF FARES.—Through Fares $1.50 between Albany and New-York, on all Trains, On and after Sept. 27th 


the Trains will run as follows: 


Going North. 


Leave New-York, from the Office, corner Chambers street 
and College Place, at 

6A.M. Express Traim for Albany and Troy, connecting 
with Western Train, stopping only at Peekskill, Fishkill, 
Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck and Hudson. Through in 4 hours, 
from 3lst street. 

7A.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all way stations. 

8 A.M. Way Mail Train for Albany and Troy, stopping on- 
ly at Manhattan, Dobb’s Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill, and ail 
Mail Stations North. 

9.15 A.M. Passenger and Freight Train to Poughkeepsic, 
stopping at all Stations. 

1P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at Yonk- 
ers, Tarrytown, PeekskilJ, Cold Spring, Fishkill, New Ham- 
burgh, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Tivoli, Oakhill, Hudson, 
and Stuyvesant, and connecting with the Express Train leaving 
Albany at 6.30 for Buffalo. 

2P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at ail stations. 

4P.M. Way Train, to Albany and Troy, siopping at 
Yonkers, Dobbs’ Ferry, Dearman, Tarrytown, Sing Sing, Crug- 
er’s, Peekskill, Garrison’s, Cold Spring, Fishkill, New Ham- 
burgh, Poughkeepsie, and all stations north, on signal. 

4.30 P. M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all way stations. 

6 P.M. Express Train for Albany and Troy, stopping only 
at Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Hudson and 
Stuyvesant. Through in 4 hours from 3lst street, and con- 
necting with Western Trains. 

6.15 P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all way stations. 

7.30 P. M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Albany and Troy, 
stopping at all way stations. 

Poughkeepsie to Albany ; leave Poughkeepsie at 6.15 A, M., 
stopping at all way stations.) “ 


Going South. 
Leave Troy Engine Station at 5.45 A, M., and Albany 
4.M. Way Mail Train for New-York, stopping at all static 
where there are Mails to be received and delivered. 
Leave Troy Engine Station at 6.45 A.M.,and Albany at 7 A 


M. Express Train for New-York, stopping only at Hudson, 


Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Cold Spring and Peekski 
Through in 4 hours. 
Leave Troy Engine Station at 10.45 A. M., and Albany at 1! 


A.M. Way Train, stopping at Stuyvesant, Hudson, Oakhill, 


Tivoli, Barrytown, Rhinebeck, Hyde Park, Poughkeepsie, 
Fishkill, Cold Spring, Peekskill, Cruger’s,Sing Sing, and Dobb: 
Ferry. 

11,30 A.M. Freight and Passenger Train for New-York, 
stopping at all stations. i 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 3.30 P. M., and Albany at 4 P 
M. Way Train, stopping at Stuyvesant, Hudson, Oakhill, 
Tivoli, Barrytown, Rhinebeck, Hyde Park, Poughkeepsie, New 
Hamburgh, Fishkill, Cold Spring, Garrisons’, Peekskill, Sing 
Sing, Tarrytown, and Yonkers. 

Leave Albany at 4.30 P. M., for Poughkeepsie only, siopping 
at all way stations. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 6 P. M., and Albany at 6.1 


M. Express Train, stopping only at Hudson, Rhinebeck. 


Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, and Peekskill. Through in 4 hours. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 8.30 P. M., and Albany at 3.4 
P.M. Night Mail Train, stoppirg at all stations on signa 

LEAVE POUGHKEEPSIE FOR NEW-YORK. 

Al 6.45 A. M., stopping at all stations above Peekskill, an 
at Cruger’s, Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Dearman, Dobbs’ Ferr; 
Hastings, Yonkers, and Manhattan. 

8.45 P. M., Milk and Freight Train, stoppmg at all Way Sta 
tions. 

LEAVE PEEKSKILL FOR NEW-YORK, 

At 6.15 and 7 A. M., and 5 P.M., stopping at all way si 
tions. {7g Passengers will procure tickets before enterin« 
the cars, Tickets purchased after entering the cars will be 
cents extra, GEORGE STARK, Superintendent. 

New-York, June 14, 1852, 


New-York and Erie Railroad.—_Summer Arrangement. 


Trains run as follows :—Leave New-York from foot of Du- 
ane street, daily, as follows:— 

1. Day Express Train, at 6 A. M., (Sundays excepted,) for 
Dunkirk, there connecting without delay, with first class steam- 
ers for Cleveland, running in connection with the Express 
Train for Cincinnati; and with first class steamers for Toledo 
and Monroe, running in connection with the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad. (Dinner at Deposit, and supper at Hornellsville.) 
Passengers by this train take the Canandaigua Railroad at El- 
mira, and arrive at Rochester and Buffalo the same evening. 

2. Mail Train at 8, A.M., (Sundays excepted,) stopping at all 
the stations. This train remains over night at Elmira, and goes 
on next morning at 7.30, arriving at Dunkirk at 4.55 P. M. (Din- 
ner at Narrowsburgh.) 

3. Way Train, at 3 P.'M., (Sundays excepted,) for Piermont 
and Suffern. 

4. Way Train, at 4.45 P. M., (Sundays excepted,) for Suffern 
and Otisville. 

5. Evening Express Train, at 6 P. M. for Dunkirk, there con- 
n with first class steamers for Detroit direct; and also 
for Erie, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, and Mon- 
ree. On Saturdays this train runsonlyto Elmira. (Supper at 
Turner’s. Breakfast at Hornelisville.) 


m3 Emigrant train at 6 P. M., (Sundays exeepted,) for Dun: 





TRAINS TO NEW-YORK. 

1. Day Express Train leaves Dunkirk at 6 A. M., (Sunday: 
excepted,) and arrives in New-York the same evening. Pas 
sengers from Buffalo and Rochester take this train at Canal 
daigua, 

2. Way Train leaves Otisville at 6.05 A. M., (Sundays ex 
cepted.) 

3. Mail Train leaves Elmira at 7.01 A.M.,(Sundays excepted. 
stopping at all the stations, and arriving in New-York s: 
evening. 

4. Mail Train leaves Dunkirk at 10.05 A. M., (Sundays ex 
cepted,) stopping at Elmira over night. 

». Accommodation Train leaves Dunkirk at 1.30.P. M., (>!- 
urdays and Sundays excepted.) 

6. Evening Express train, leaves Dunkirk at 5 P.M. Passen- 
gers from Buffalo and Rochester take this train at Canandaigu 
at 9.30 P, M. 

NEWBURGH BRANCH. 

Trains run daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows :— 

Leaving Newburgh at 6.05 A. M., and 5.15 P. M. Leave 
Chester at 7.25 A. M., and 6,20 P. M. 

FREIGHT TRAINS. 

Freight Trains leave from foot of Duane street, at 6 P.M. 
all stations on the road, and for Canandaigua, Rochester, )\' 
falo, and all the Western Staies. 

CHARLES MINOT, Superintenden'. 
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By the splendid and superior steamers EMPIRE STATE 
and BAY STATE, of great strength and speed, particularly 
adapted:to the navigation of Long Island Sound, running in 
counection with the Fall River and Old Colony Railroad, a 
listance of 53 miles to Boston only. 

Leave pier No. 3, North River, near the Battery. 

Fhe steamer BAY STATE, Captain William Brown, on 
\iondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The steamer EMPIRE STATE, Captain Benj. Brayton, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

This Line is the only one that runs direct from Newport. 

[These steamers are fitted with commodious state rooms, and 
every arrangement for the security and comfort of passengers, 
who are afforded by this route a night’s rest on board, and on 
the arrival at Fall River proceed per railroad, reaching Boston 
early the following morning; or can remain on board until 
breakfast, and leave Fall River at a quarter past 6 


afte! 


For Boston, Via Newport nd Fall River: 


o’clock, A. M., by the accommodation train, which arrives in 
Boston at a quarter before 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The rates for passage and the price of state rooms, the same 
as by the other lines. 

A steamboat runs in connection with this line to and frem 
Providence, daily, except Sundays. 

Fare from New-York through to Providence, Fall River, or 
Newport, $3. To New-Bedford, fare $3 60, 

Freight to Boston is taken at the same rates as by the other 
regular lines, and forwarded with greater expedition by am 
Express freight train, which leaves Fall River every morning 
(Sundays excepted )at 734 o’clock, for Boston and New-Bedford, 
arriving at its destination at or about 11, A. M. 

For freight or passage,apply on board,or at the office on Pier 
3, North River. For state rooms or berths, apply on board ; or 
if it is desired to secure them ahead, application may be made 
to TISDALE & BORDEN, Agents, 70 and 71 West street. 


Camden and Amboy Railroad for Philadelphia. 


From Pier No. 1, North River, foot of Battery-place, by 
Steamboat John Potter. Two lines daily. Morning Line leaves 
A. M.; Afternoon Express Line at 2 P. M., through to 
Philadelphia in 4 1-2 hours. Fares: Ist class cars, $3; 2% 
class line, by 2'T. M., only $2. Returning, leave Philadelphia 
from foot of Walnut st.,at 8 A. M.,and2 P.M, Emigrant Line 
by steamboat Transport, from Pier No. 1,at5 P.M. | Fare, 
S190, 
FROM PHILADELPAIA FOR NEW-YORK, 
AND INTERMEDIATE PcLAces.—Throuch in 4% hours. 
At 8 o’clock A. M. and 2 o’clock, P. M., trom Walnut street 
Wharf, 
A. M., only $2 


Farr, $3. Second Class y $2. 
mm Pier No.1, North River, 


teturning, leave New-York fri 
at 8 A. M., and? P. M. 


at 


New-York and New-Haven Rai 


May 3, 1852.—Trains out of New-York, leave near corner of 
(anal street and Broadway. 

ACCOMMODATION AND Spectat.—At 7 and 11.30 A. M.; 4, 
express to Stamford and Norwalk, and stopping at all stations 
beyond,) and at 5.30 P..M., throngh to New-liaven, At 8.50 
{.M.,and 630 P. M.. for Port Chester. The 11.30 A. M. runs 
n connection with train from New-Haven to Hartford and 
Springfield, and with train over the Canal Road. 

Express Trains for New-Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Bos- 
ton, Connecticut River and Vermont Railroads, to Ogdens- 
burgh and Montreal.—At 8 A. M., stopping at Stamford and 
Bridgeport, connecting with the Housatonic and Naugatuck 
Railroads at Bridgeport, and Canal Railroad at New-Haven— 
and at 3,30'P. M., stopping at Stamford, Norwalk, and Bridge- 


Emicgrant Line,—At 4 0’clock P. M. Fare, $1,50. 

STEAMBOAT TTENTON,—At 9 A. M., and 5 1-2 P. M., for Ta 
cony, Burlington, and Bristol. 

STEAMBOAT JouNn STEvENs,—At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., for 
Bordentown and intermediate places. 
RaiLroap Way LINE FoR BORDENTOWN AND INTERMEDIATE 

PLACES. 

At 4 12 o'clock P. M., from Walnut street Wharf, 

For Freehold at 8 A. M., and 2 P, M. 

For Lamibertyille at 9 A. M., and 2 1-2 P, M. 

For.Mouut Holly at 9 A. M., 21-2 and4 1-2P. M, 

Office for inquiry, 44 Delaware Avenue. 

WILLIAM H. GATZMER, 
Agent C. & A. R. R. Co. 


lroad.—_Summer Arrangement. 


port, connecting with Housatonic and Naugatuck Railroads at 
Bridgeport. 

Trains ixto New-Yorx.—Accommodation and Special— 
At 5.30, 7, and 9.35, A, M., and 4.20 P. M., through from New- 
Haven, At5.30 A. M., and 3.45 P.M., from Port Chester. The 
9.35 A. M. receives passengers from Springfield and Hart- 
ford and Canal Railroads at New-Haven. The 4,20 P. M. re- 
ceives passengers from Hartford and Springfield Railroads. 

Express Trains leave New-Haven on arrival of trains from 
Boston, at 1.15 and &.50 P. M., (stopping at Bridgeport, Nor- 
walk, and Stamford ;) leaving Boston at 8 A. M., and 3.45 P. M. 

See large bill of advertisement at the Station House and pria- 
cipal Hotels. GEO. W. WHISTLER, Jr., 

Superintendent. 


New-York and Harlem Railroad.—Summer Arrangement. 


On and Monday, July 19th, the following trains will 
ave (Sundays excepted) City Hall Station, corner of Tryon 
Row and Centre street. Passengers also received at the Ticket 
Offiee, corner of Broome street and Bowery, and, at Twenty- 
‘ixth street ; also at the usual stopping places on the street. 
Ist. 730 A.M, Croton Falls Accommodation Train, stopping 
t all the usual way stations above Fordham. 
2d. 10 A. M. Chatham Fonr Corners Mail Train, 


aiter 


connecting 


with the Western Railroad Trains for Albany and Troy, or 
Springfield, stopping at all stations north of Fordham. 





jd. 3 P. M. Chatham Four Corners Accommodation Train, 
connecting with Western Railroad Trains for Springfield, stop- 
ing at all stations north of White Plains, and on signal at 
intermediate stations between Fordham and White Plains for 
passengers going north of Croton Falls station. 


4th. 330 P. M.. White Plains Local Accommodation Train, 
stopping at all intermediate stations, 
ith. 430 P. M., Croton Falls Accommodation Train, stopping 


| all the usual way stations, 

tth. 5 30 P. M. Croton Falls'Accommodation Train, stopping at 
usual way stations south of White Plains, and at Kensico, 
Pleasantville, Newcastle, Bedford, Mechanicsville, and Purdy’s 


on signal, 


all +} 
i ik 


RETURNING. 
Ist Train, 6 A. M., from Croton Falls, Accommodation Train, 
stopping at Purdy’s, Mechanicsville, Bedford, Newcastle, 


*leasantville, and at Kensico on signal, and at all the way sta- 
tions south of White Plains. 

21. 720 A.M. from Croton Falls, Accommodation Train, 
the way stations north of Fordham. 
A. M., from Chatham Fonr Corners, stopping at, and 
uckahoe and 


stopping at 

od. 5 30 
the usual stations north of, White Plains; also 
William’s Bridge. 

tth. 115 P. M., from Croton Falls, Accommodation Train, 
stopping at, and all way stations north of, Harlem. 

5th, 12 M., from Chatham Four Corners, in connection with 
Western Railroad, (East and West,) stopping at, and all inter- 
mediate stations north of, Fordham and Morrisania, Mett 
Haven and Harien. 

6th, 630 P. M., from White Plains, Local Accommodation 
Train, stopping at all intermediate stations, 

Other Local Accommodation Trains leave the City Hall Sta- 


tion for William’s Bridge at 1130 A. M., and 6 30 P. M. 


For Fordham. 7, 8 30, 9 30, A.M.; 1, 2 30, 5, 8 and 11 P.M. 
Returning, leaves William’s Bridge at 5 40 A.M., and 1 P.M, 
Leave Fordham at 5 45, 6 45, 8 30,945 and 1115 A.M,, 2 15, 
430,620and915 P.M. Leave Mott Havenand Harlem at 
7, 8, 8 45, 10, 11 30 A.M.; 1 20, 2 30,3 25, 445, 5 32, 6 45, 7 
and 9 30 P.M. 
For Sunday arrangement see hand bills. 
, M,SLOAT, 


New-York, July i2th, 1852. Superintendent. 





——$ ee 


FARMER'S BOILERS, OR LAUNDRY KETTLES, 


OF ALL SIZES, FOR SALE BY 


SARTERTS, SENT & SOR, 


May. ly.* 


No. 238 WATER STREET, New-York. 
3 














































































Just Published, 

Norris’s Hanp Boox ror LocomMoTIVE ENGINEERS AND 
Macuinists. 12mo. $1 50. 

“Coming from such a source it is a work which we hail 
as a boon to the Engineering Communiiy.”—Scientific Ame- 
rican, 

‘With pleasure do we meet with such a work.”’—.?rtisan. 

“The prac tical knowledge of such men can h: ‘edly be over- 
estimated,’’— Balt. Patriot. 


Tue Assaver’s Guipe; or Practical Directions to Assayers, 
Miners and Smelters for the Tests and Assays by heat or wet 


SO PRACTECAD Woy. 


processes of the Ores of all the principal Metals, and of Gold 
and Silver Coins and Alloys. By O.M. Lizser. 12mo. Tic, 


THe Paper Hanoer’s CoMPANION. sy JAMES ARROW- 
sMITH. I12mo. 75c. 

A TREATISE ON A Box ON INSTRUMENTS AND THE SLIDE 
Rue, for the use of GaveeRs, EnGinerRs, SEAMEN AND 


SrupEnts. By THomas KenrTisH. Illustrated by numerous 


engravings. 12mo. $l. 
Tue Practica Mopet CaLcurtatror, for MEcHANIcs, 
Enetneers, Nava Arcuitects, &c, By Ortver Byrne. 


In one vol. royal 8yo. $3 50. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY, 


June, 3t. 





Sorenti fic Publisher , Philadelphia. 
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AND 


SEED STORE 


un ®-O-O 


tt ded th c O., 


Manufacturers and Venders of -Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
and Dealersin Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Domestic Animals, Fertilizers, &c., 


NO. 23 FULTON ST, NRAR FULTON MARKET, NEW-YORK 


——_—_——» 90 >—__- 


Tue Subscribers announce to their friends and the public 
that they have opened an establishment for the manufacture 
and sale of articles as above, which they offer at moderate 

prices, 

‘ The principal Implements and Machines are made under 
their own immediate supervision, by experienced mechanics, 
from the best materials, and after recently improved models. 

The Seep DEPARTMENT embraces all the ap proved varieties 
adapted to the field and garden culture of the West Indies, 
Mexico, and the whole territory of the United States; and the 
FRUIT *and ORNAMENTAL TREES, a8 well as the Dougstic 
AnimaLs, furnished by us, will be of the choicest kinds, and 
selécted by competent judges. 

Among the Fertitizers are included the best quality of 
Peruvian Guano, Plaster, Bone Dust, and Native Phosphate 
of Lime. 

In order to give an idea of our establishment, and to avoid 

replies to numerous inquiries, we have issued a “ Descriptive 
“ Catalogue” of about 100 pages, containing the Price List, and 


various engravings illustrative of some of the articles we keep 
on sale, which will be furnished gratis to those who may apply 
for it personally or by = * 

All orders for goods, ,; Will be punctually executed, which 
may be addressed to us, “by mail or oralerwise, accompanied with 
the money, or a draft at sight or acceptance on some respon- 
sible house i in Boston, Philadelphia, or New- York. 

The direction may be made in French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, or English, which should be written out in full, in 
a clear and intelligent manner, in order to avoid mistakes or 
delays, which might otherwise occur. 

Produce on Consignment.—We are prepared to receive and 
sell on commission all kinds of Agricultural Produce, vot 
immediately perishable; such as grain, seeds, indigo, cochineal, 
beef, pork, butter, eggs, rice, sugar, molasses, honey, wax, 
hides, cocoa, tobacco, cotton, wool, hemp, mahogany, &e. &c, 


RALPH & CO 


March, 3m. 


OR SALE, 


MPO ED SHORTEORW 6 


Of umn ages 
Short Horns are descendants of the herd of the late Mr. 


as one of the best and most scientific breeders of the age. 
the best imported Stock. The Cows are unrivalled as rich Milchers. 


; the greater part of them bred on the farm of Thomas P. ove hg Esq. 


% ALTRRNRY CAEP 
O2 ALUN plait 
Many - the 
justly ce lebrated 
The Alderneys have been bred directly from 


Apply to 


Bates, of Kirkleavington, England, 


AARON CLEMENT, Agent 


for the purchase and sale of improved Stock, &c., 


Sept. tf, 


Cedar Street, above Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ANDREWS 






& JESSUP, 


No. 70 PINE STREET, New-York, 


COMMISSION 


WU 1B OLE AWE S 


FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINERY, LEATH 
DYE-STUFFS AND OILS. 


Mar. ly: 


ER BELTING, &C.; BROKERS IN DYE-WOODS, 


ALSO, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN EVERY VARIETY OF 


Ae BER,” TE 3 Bo 8 EB 0 
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Aesigner and Engraber on Good, 


Mar. 3t. 


102 NASSAU STREET, Corner Ann, NEW-YORK. 


GRAND SALES 


OF SUPERIOR T 


HOROUGHU-BRED 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 





The subscriber will offer for sale his entire herd of choice 
Short-Horns, comprising ‘50 head, young and old, at Public 
Auction, on Wednesday, the 13th day of October, 1852, at one 
o'clock P.M., at his farm, 2}¢ miles from the City of Troy; re- 
serving to himself one bid on five Cows and Heifers, and one 
Bull, say six head in all, and these to be pointed out previous 
to the commencement of the sale ; this bid will be made pub- 
lic when the six animals are brought to the stand for sale. 
Should any gentleman advance on the single bid made by the 
proprietor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the animal. 
it is proper to say, the severe drought in this vicinity, reducing 
the hay crop one half, has decided the ——— to. make this 
sale at the time named, instead of next June, which he had 
purposed to do, 

The well-established reputation of this herd in this Union, 
and in Canada, and the splendid herd it has measurably sprung 
from, viz., the famed herd of that eminent English breeder, 
the late Thomas Bates, Esq., renders it hardly necessary to 
comment upon its superior merits. It may not, however, be 
inappropriate to remark, that the establishment of this herd 
was commenced in 1838, and that the most careful attention 
has since been paid to its breeding, and that it now contains 
mostly all the reserved stock of two former public sales. Since 
1340, the proprietor has imported from the late Mr. Bates, and 
his friends and Jate tenants, the Messrs, Bells, seven head of 
Short-Horns. And besides these, he has now on the passage 
across the Atlantic, shipped 2ist of June, on board the packet 
ship * Kossuth,” Capt. James B. Bell, a superior yearling roan 
Bull, having many crosses of the famed Duchess Bulls of Mr. 
sates. Including this latter animal, and the beautiful red 
roan three year old Heifers, which came out from England 
last September, “ Yarm Lass,” and “ Yorkshire Countess,” 
and the beautiful Heifer Calf of the latter animal, got in Eng- 
and, by the Duchess Bull, “ Fifth Duke of York ;”’ there will 


+ te > ¢ 





be fourteen head of this imported stock, and its immediate 
descendants. There have been sold from this herd but three 
Heifers from these importations, and these Cows were sold at 
$300 each. All the young Bulls bred from these Cows, except 
those now offered for sale, have also been sold at private sale, 
$300 each, most of them while quite young. 

Besides these 14 head of high-bred animals, the noble pre- 
mium Cow, “ Esierville Third,” bred by E. P. Prentice, Esq., of 
Albany, and her equally fine two year old red and white 
Heifer, bred by me, got by the Bates Bull, “ Meteor,” and 
three of the famed Milking Willey Tribe, the same tribe of 
Cows as the Heifer, “ Ruby,” sold by me to Mr. §. P. Chap- 
man, of Madison Co., and which Cow was awarded the first 

remium by the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, for produc- 
ing the largest quantity of buiter in ten days in June, and ten 
days in August, on grass pasture only, being a fraction over 
40 lbs. in those twenty days. There are other valuable tribes 
in the herd, as the printed catalogue will show. 

The catalogue will be ready for distribution about the Ist of 
August, and will exhibit richness of pedigrees rarely to be 
met with, showing the descent of the most of the animals, 
from the best animals on record in the English Herd Book 
Having received an invitation from H. Strafford, last winter. 
to forward a list of the pedigrees of my herd to be inserted in 
the forthcoming volumes of the English Herd Book, of which 
Mr. Strafford is now the Editor, several pedigrees were sent to 
him of the animals here offered for sale, and will appear in 
said book. 

Acredit ef nine months will be given on all’sums up to 
$300, and nine and eighteen months on all sums over $300, 
for approved paper, with interest, payable at some bank in 
this State, GEO, VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., July 9th, 1852, Aug, 3m, 




































FRANCIS’ PILOSITOUS COMPOUND 


Is GUARANTEED to restore the hair 
tions are made known in the circular that accompanies each without dyeing, for which the contract price is $10 per head. 













































HENRY LL. FOSTER, 
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est style, and sent to any part of the Unit d States. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, TREES 
FOR SALE 


50,000 Peach of one and two years’ growth, from the bud; 50,000 Silver and Ash Leavyed Maple Seedling of one 
40,000 Apple ; 5,000 Cherries : 5.000 Dwart Pears ach con- year’s growth: 50,000 Apple se edlings. They will be sold 
taining all the most esteemed varieties, and of large size. Also in large or small quantities, and on the most reasonable 
Quinces, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Alm: nds, Gri ap 3, Rusp- terms. Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be gent to all 
berries, Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., &« applies 


Hightstown, Mercer County, N. J, Moreh, 1852. ISAAC PULLEN. 


PRINCE & CO's 
‘LODEON. 


This instrument, formerly known 

Carhart’s Patent, has of late re 
ceived valuable improvements by 
the manufacturers, G. A. Prince & 
Co., and now, a8 we believe, is re- 
cognized as the most perfect in its 
ANT mastruction, and in the quality of 

i ; its tones of any instrument of the 
. SERS ea ' F kind yet offered to the musical 
= SSS ey SSS SSS >> >>> sans oem fi public. 

. The cases are of rosewood, and 
as handsomely finished as a piano 
forte. The key board is precisely 
; the same as the piano or organ, and 
the tone clear, pure, and round, and 
in volume equal to a small organ, 
and by means of aswell may be in- 
creased or diminished at the pleas- 
ure of the periormer. 

The key notes respond at the 
slightest touch, and will admit ot 
the performance of as rapid pas- 
sages On the piano, One pedal con- 
trols the swell, and the other sup- 
pies the wind, and works so easily 
thata child can manage it effectu- 
ally. 

Of these instruments, we under 
stand that from 75 to 80 are made 
per week by Messrs. Prince & Oov., 
aut their manufactory in Buffalo, 
where they have one hundred and 
fifty men ip constant employ, 

For further particulars we refer our readers to Mersrs. W. HALL & SON, 239 Broadway, who have lately be 
come sole agenta in this city for the sale of the above celebrated instruments. 
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n all cases. T! ¢ con di- Compound is prepared to restore gray hair to its original colo; 


hottle. Fora toilet article, to beautify and soften the hair, to For sale by F. M. CRAKEN, 312 Broadway, New-York, who is 
remove blotches and pimples from the skin, there is nothing the » Proprie tor an i Manufacture r. Price twenty-five cents 
superior. If the proprietor dealt in certificates, he could have per bottle, with a liberal discount to dealers, Foster & Makin 
had a large collection on hand, but his terms will sati-fy every 0 Dock street, Philadelphia, A. 8, Jordan, 191 W ebster street, 
candid person as being perfectly equitable. Bost m, are agents, with other respectable Druggists throug! ‘ 
Contract prices vary from 20 to 75d irs li ] rl ont t inion, Dee, 51 
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OF 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NO. 166 BROADWAY. 


MADE IN ACCORDANCE WITH TH 


S:mount of Assets as per statement of Jan., 1851,..8354,755 24 
During the year 1851, 1,329 Policies have 
been issued. The premiums during the 
same period amounted to......... 2.6! $303,074 64 
{mount received for interest,.......... 18,708 0S 
ec 3 1 FR FO 
Disbursements. 


{mount paid for losses by death, 
less discount for payments in 
RAVENS, «2 00 sc cdoces cocks ees $157,05 16 

Amount paid for expenses, viz. : 
Salaries, fees to physicians, trus- 
tees, clerk hire, &.,.......... 

Advertising, office rent, furniture, 
printing, stationery, &c.,...... 5,062 79 

Commissions, postages, medical 
examinations, exchange, &c., . 37,861 16 

Interest on dividends, dividend on 
subse ription notes,re-insurances, 


10,122, 83 


Taxes coeee o Sea 3494 34 
Return pre miums allowed on can- 
COMCE PONCIEM ). 6000065 cope ss 1,534 01 


ee 919 TRO 


LUIQYS SO 


~~ 


Man vattan Wife 3 


“108 Broadway, Cor 







OINIO BRE 


NURSERYMAN AT 


Honorary and Correspondiug Member of the principal Hor- 
ticultural Societies of the United States and Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends and all the Nurse crymen of the 
Union in general, that he has made large prepa ns, and | 
now on hand a considerable stock of the finest evergreen See d- 
lings, Roses, Fruits, and Ornamental Trees, &c., most suita 
for ihe American markets. The e ter g nis of several years 
of putting up large orders for the United States « mable him to 
flatter himself that he has now all the necessary knowledge to 
give fall satisfaction, and to assure the delive ry in good ofder 
of all the Trees, &c., ordered. 


He also begs to inform all Nurserymen who have n ‘ 
D BP I G WEN CG 
AND 





ON WOOD. 





E PROV FSIONS OF THE OHARTER. 


Assets, 


Invested in United States and New-York 

Piate Stocks, in ; rdance with the 

charter... . $185,866 50 
Cash on hand. 26.079 11 


Bonds and EE Ee 62,577 00 
Notes received for 40 per cent. on Life 
Policies,.... seseeecccesscceese 175,016 53 





Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents, 7,221 87 
Total amount of accumulated Capital... .. $456,751 10 
The Board of Trustees have declared a dividend of rorTy 


PER CENT. Ot Policies tor the wiole term of Life, and six per 
cent. interest on form r dividends. 
The principles of this Company are purely mutual, so as to 
be the most economical and secure to the members. 
Dividends are made annually on all Life Policies in the 
shiapt , bearing interest at 6 per cent., payable in cash, 
These Di vid nds have always been 40 and 50 per cent.; by 


this mode the annual | pre smiums are regularly reduced from 


OI Stock, be 


Policies, where the premiums amount to $50, 40 

per cent. « it can be pai i by note. oe 
Pamphlets, containing full exposition of the principles and 

mode of ope eration, can be had gratis at the office of the Com- 

New-York, or at any of its Agencies. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

PLINY Ae fAN, Actuary. 

Ta: » 1852. 


On Life 


ny. 106 Broadway, 


Mar. 3m. 


surance Company, 


Sircel, WV. WV. 


. Pin 





D EPOS ITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER OF 
ital ¢ $ hi Bf ’ THE STATE FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL 
Cap r1O IO) (Ve POL CY HOLDERS, exclusive of a large and rapidly 
Aor US PY cm ui rmenting Pr mium Fu id. : ; 
oS : r% UOz Persons Insuring with this Company, will be entitled to their 
ee =] = <5 | ro rata share of the first declared dividend. The rates and 
ae principles adopted he ive stood the test of expe rience, and must 
aaa ecure, beyond contingency, the object for which Life Insur- 
ance is effected immediate and permanent aid to the 
; A, A. ALVORD, President. 
CO. Y.W1MeLE, Secretary. N. D. MorGAN, ‘Actuary. 
Anznam Du Bois, M.D., .Wedicel Examiner, attends at the 


office daily, from 2 to3o *clo ck P. M. 
Prospectuses to be had at the office gratis. 


gl 

Kant. , 
ANGERS, FRANCE, 
dy received the supplement for 1852 to his Catalogue of 1851, 
that it can be obtains ed free of any chargé at the office of his 
agent, M. E. BossANGBR, 138 Pearl Street, New-York, who will 
also attend to forward all orders sent to him, and to pass 
through the ¢ ustom. House se and re-ship all goods ordered, with- 
out any de In and with the greatest care. 
Andri é& Le roy, Angers, France, care of M. Ed 
Bossangre, 13 3 Pearl St., New-York. 

l cultural papers please insert the above three times 
nd their bill and a copy of each paper 

Oct. 3t. 


Mar, 3m, 


prior to January, and s¢ 
Sha . 2 


in«iers nN) A¢ 


Publishers, Stationers, Merchants and others, who require 

ustralions for advertising or ornamental purposes, are res- 
nectfuily invite d to notice the subscriber’s * Enoravine Es- 
Specimens of.fime and bold work, in every 
vy Lé > Giways on han 1, 
Al 1 orders will receive immediate attention, and to save 
ate whether to be finely executed, or for what 
purpose, and at about what pric e cut. 

Desicns arranged in a manne r, Style and price to suid al] pur- 
poses, Those in want of illus trations will find it fo their ad- 


I L iMENT.” 


‘ ay, prease st 


Vantag » order of A. H. JOCELYN, 
Successor to CH1Lps & JocELYN, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
O {2t. No. 64 John Street, New- York. 


ELECTROTYPES niso taken at the above establishment. 
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The subscribers keep constantly on hand every variety of these superior Balances, warranted in good faith to be accuRATE, 


DURABLE, AND NOT LIABLE TO DERANGEMENT, or expense for repairs. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


89 Water Street. 


Certificate of the Inspectors of Weights and Measures in New-York. 


“ We, the undersigned, having had occasion to test the various Platform Scales now in use in the City of 
pleased to bear testimony to the superior character of those manufactured by E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


New York, are 
St. Johnsbury, 


Vt., and do cheerfully recommend them to the public as the most perfect Weighing Machines in use. 


HENRY SWORDS, 


[M’y-6t] ENOCH DEAN, 


EDMUND WEEKS, 
JOHN 8S. EARLS, 


PETER ESQUIROL, 
JOHN W. WHEELER.” 


——— o_o) 
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NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


A. SAUL & Co, have the pleasure to announce to 
their patrons, and the public in general, that their 
stock of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., 


which they offer for sale the coming autumn, is of the 
very best quality, and embraces everything in their 
line that can be procured in the trade. 

Dealers and Planters of Trees on a large scale, will 
be treated with on as liberal terms as can be done by 
any establishment of reputation in the country. They 
flatter themselves for correctness of nomenclature of 
fruits, that their stock is nearly as perfect as can be; 
having all been propagated on their own grounds, 
from undoubted sources, under the personal supervi- 
sion of Mr. Saut. 

They have propagated in large quantities all the 
leading and standard varieties which are proved to be 
the best adapted for general cultivation, especially 
those recommended by the American PoMOLOGICAL 
Conaress at its several sessions, as well as all novel- 
ties, and kinds particularly suited to certain sections 
| and localities of the Union and the Canadas. 

Their stock of PEAR TREES is the largest they 
have ever had to offer for sale, and among the largest 
in the country, and consists of over 50,000 saleable 
trees, 

Their stock of APPLE TREES is very large, as 
well as PLU MS, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, PEACH- 
ES, NECTARINES, and QUINCES; also Grape- 
| vines, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry and Strawberry 
Plants, in great variety, &e., cc. 

Also the true PORTUGAL QUINCE, of extra 
| size, in full bearing, at $1 each. 
| PEARS ON QUINCE, CHERRY ON MAHA- 

LEB, and APPLE ON PARADISE STOCKS, for 
Pyramids and Dwarfs, for garden culture, and of 
which there is a choice assortment of the kinds that 
succeed best on those stocks. 


Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs. 


100,000 Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees, 
embracing all the well-known kinds suitable for street 
planting, of extra size ; such as Sugar and Silver Ma- 
ple, Chinese Ailanthus, Horse Chestnut, Catalpa, Eu- 
ropean and American Ash, Upright Lentiscus Leaved 
Ash, Upright Gold Barked Ash, Flowering Ash, Three 
Thorned Acacia, Kentucky Coffee, Silver Abele Tree, 
American and European Basswood or Linden, Ameri- 
can and European Elm in several varieties, dc. Also 
the more rare and select, as well as well-known kinds 
suitable for Arboretums, lawn and door-yard plant- 
ing, &e., such as Deodar and Lebanon Cedars, Arauca- 
ria or Chilian Pine, Cryptomeria Japonica, the different 
varieties of Pines, Firs, Spruces, Yews, Arborvitzs, dc. 

Weeping Trees.—New Weeping Ash, (Frax- 
inus lenticifolia pendula,) the old Weeping Ash, Gold 
Barked Weeping Ash, Weeping Japanese Sophora, 
Weeping Elms (of sorts.) Umbrella Headed Locust, 
Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Large 
Weeping Cherry, Weeping Birch, Weeping Beech, &c., 
&c., together with every variety of rare Maple, Native 
and Foreign; Flowering Peach, Almond and Cherry ; 
Chestnuts, Spanish and American; Purple and Cop- 
per Beech; Judas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tulip 
Tree, Osage Orange, Paulownia, Mountain Ash, (Ame- 
rican and European,) Magnolias of sorts, with many 
other things; including some 200 varieties of Shrubs, 
Vines, Climbing and Garden Roses in great variety, 
such as Hybrid Perpetuals or Romantantes, Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Pro- 
vence, Bourbon, Tea, China, Noisette and Prairie 
Roses ; also Herbaceous Plants in great variety, c&c., 
&c.; for which see Catalogue, a new edition of which 
is just issued, and will be forwarded to all post-paid 
applicants. 

A large quantity of Arborvite for Screens, and 
Buckthorn and Osage for Hedge Plants. 

Newburgh, Sept. 1, 1852.—-1t. 
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HE original and only genuine article that can be sold with- 
infringing upon my patent. This article, in a few months 
being applied, turns into slate or stone, forming a com- 
enamel or coat of mail over whatever is covered, bidding 
ince to fire, weather, or water. It has been found, upon 
yzation by Dr. J. R. Chilton, of this city, to consist of larger 
portions of silica, alumina, protoxide of iron, and magnesia, 
hh lesser of lime and carbon. The transition, therefore, from 
soft paint to the hard slate is (in the opinion of Drs, Chilton 
Lock) accounted for according to nature’s own laws: and 
longer it is on, the harder and more permanent it becomes. 
bas been tested about seven years, and that first applied is 
like stone, It has also been tried in several fires in Akron, 
o, where all the fire insurance companies have since 
ished that they will insure buildings, &c., covered with this 
stance, at a lower rate of premium than those covered with 
c, considering it a better fire-proof. 
Fair of the American Institute have, for the last three 


rs, awarded to me the highest premiums. Diplomas have 


THE 








MANY TIMES 


also been presented from the New-York State Fair, and the 
State Fair of Massachusetts. 
LOOK OUT FOR FRAUD, 

As there are scores of unprincipled individuals digging, grind- 
ing, and endeavoring to sell all kinds of worthless, counterfeit 
stuff, calling it fire-proof paint. No one can manufacture and 
sell the genuine without infringing on my patent, which, 
having been submitted to referees, and also to the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, is decided to be good and valid. I have just 
commenced three suits against different parties, and am 
determined to prosecute every person who infringes the patent ; 
and those individuals who have given credence to the pirates 
will soon have an opportunity of defending themselves before 
a court of justice. 

The original and genuine Patent Fire-Proof Paint, either in 
dry powder, or ground in oil, can at all times be had at the 
general depot, 84 Pearl st., New-York, from the patentee. 

W. BLAKE. 
My.’52. 
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mis invaluable Mineral Paint is one of the most extraordi- 
mineral products in the West, being very Economical 
xpense, Impervious to Water, Indestruct- 
by Fire, and perfectly simple in its appli- 
on. For all kinds of Woop, Iron, Tin, CLotu, Brick, 
= TUccO Work, it is the best article ever applied, and most 
ni ably adapted for every purpose where paint of any kind 
ie successfully and cheaply applied. 
m efficacy in preserving wood from decay, iron from ozida- 
genud brick-work and masonry from dampness, is peculiar 
Positive. Its incombustibility is also remarkable, forming 
i protection to roofs and buildings of wood from burning 

3, sparks, and falling flakes of fire. 

Wood or Brick Corragegs, ViLuas, &c., it cannot be too 
yrecommended. For ManuracTonigs, CHURCHBS, and 
ic Butip1n@es, nothing can exceed it; and for all RaL- 

® purposes, for painting Briners, Cars, Depots, &c., it 
raluable. It is now being used at the West for STram- 
s, with great satisfaction, and will doubtless soon super- 
White Lead for that purpose. For CoacH, CARRIAGE, 
pCR, and CaBINET MAKERS, it is said to be a perfect de- 
tum, forming a surface as hard as marble, and receiving 
sh as beautiful as porcelain. For all descriptions of out- 
mgs, fences, and particularly Roors, its value can scarcely 
Sculated—changing in a few months from a paint to a 
r marble coating, resisting both fire and moisture. The 
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natural colors of the paint are dark drab and chocolate, which, 
however, if desired, are easily changed to any shade, from a 
drab to a stone, or dark slate color. 


WARRNIED PURE, AND NO INFRINGEMENT, 
AS THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATE WILL FULLY sHOW. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC.—In my circulars and adver- 
tisements, in which I have cautioned the Public against any 
infringement of my Patent Fire and Water Proof Paint, I had 
no reference to a Light Colored article, of Different Shades, 
sold by Mr. W. H. STARR, No. 67 Beekman street, in this city, 
nor are they intended to interfere with its sale or use. 

New-York, June 26, 1849. WILLIAM BLAKE, 


ts” BEWARE OF FRAUDS! 


The GENUINE FIRE-PROOF PAINT, direct from the mines, 
can always be obtained, without delay, warranted pure, of the 
subscriber, who has the highest testimonials of its superior 
valuable qualities ; and specimens of the paint applied, of atu 
THE VARIOUS SHADES OF COLOR. 

All orders for the Genuine Article, by the barrel or ton, either 
dry or ground in oil, will be supplied at REDUCED PRICES, 


by 
P W. H. STARR, 67 Beekman Street, N. Y., 


9 GENERAL AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





WILDER’S PATENT SALAMANDERS, 


WiTEx RICE’sS IMPROVEMENT. 





The only Safes with Wild- QS EREZEIes er’s Patent & Rich’s Patent 


STEARNS & MARVIN, 


New-York. 
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SALAMANDER 


The sole Propru tors of Rich's Pa- (2) d joint Propri tors of Wild. 
146 WATER. ST. 


er’s Patent with NEW YORK 





Silas C. Herring. 


THE GREAT FIRE IN CHILLICOTHE, ONE THIRD THE the whole world. They can be had at the depot, No. 146 Water 
TOWN BURNT TO ASHES! Street, and at the Factory, corner of St. Mark’s Place and 
CHILLICOTHE, On1I0, Tuesday, April 13th, 1852. Avenue A. New-York. STEARNS & MARVIN, 
Messrs. Stgarns & Marvin—Gentlemen: Yours of the [2 AGENC : 
Sth isat hand. In reply, every Safe in the fire, except yours, ie 12 Ts Ce eae: 
has proved good for nothing. I lost a large Safe—it was per- Isaac Bridce, New Orleans, La. ; L. M. Hatch, Charleston, 8, 
fectly destroyed; but in the small Salamander I b: ught from Tho in pso n my Oudesluys, Balt., Md.; Holyoake, Lowns & 
you, nothing was injured. Co, Memshis, Teun. Eddy & Morley, Toledo, 0.; Allis & 
Your obedient Servant, W. T. CLEMSON. Howes, Evansville, Ind.; 8. Shep shi ard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
The above letter shows that in a real hot fire Ricu’s Sana- Walter K. Marvin, Lock p ort, N. ¥.; Barney Brothers, Mobile, 
MANDERS are the only Safes to be depended upon. Inthe Ala.; Chas. H. Campfield, Savannah, Ga.: Halland ex 
Pear! street fire, eleven Safes, of different makers. were totally lumbus, Ga.: DeRosset & Brown, W ilmin gton, N.C.: W. Ran- 
destroyed, Rich’s Safe alone bidding defiance to the fiames, dall, St. Paul, M. T.; Morly & Raynolds, Cleveland, O.; Alfred 
preserving notes, bonds, and mortgages, to the value of Wright, Roch., N. Y¥.; J. Hutton, Montreal, Ca. ; Starr & Mason, 
$ 100,000 The Chillicothe fire is a parallel case every Safe Camden. N. J.: J. H. Westcott. Ptattsburgh, N. | Ashley 
but Rich’s is destroyed. These repeated occurrences prove in- Brothers, Ogdensburgh, N. Y.; A. B. Merrian, Oswego, N. Y.; 
eontestibly that Wilder’s Patent Salamander, with Rich’s im- Dana & Co., Utica, N. Y.; Norton, Bradley, & Co., Syracuse, 
provement, are the best Safes made in the United States, orin N. Y. 1 yr.* Jy.’52 
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PANE f TOR ARTT ERY 
UNA GOON W A’ CB, GALLI i 


205 & 207 BROADWAY, corner of Fulton St., 


HUGH CAMERON, 


GENBRAL AGENT FOR PUBLICATIONS, 


PRE ABET ONLON OF PHELADELPELA, 
OHAWK VALLEY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TODD'S BUILDING, PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H.C. 18 ALSO AGENT FOR THE PLOUGH THE L.00M AND THE AN VIL. 
10 








